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SPECIAL OFFER, 


We will send a copy of the Rev, Lyman 
Abbott's “ Commentary on the Acts”-to each 
subscriber to the Christian Union who sends 
to us the name of a NEW subscriber and 
$3.00, or his own subscription fortwo years 
and $6.00. This Commentary is undenomi- 
national and adapted tothe use uf the Clergy, 
Sunday-school Teachers, and all lay students 
of the Bible. The volume is fully illustrated, 
thus aiding the student in gaining a thor- 
ough understanding of the text, The retail 
price is $1.75. This edition has been espe- 
cially prepared for us, bound in stiff illu- 
minated paper covers. We give below some 


' press comments upon this work: 


*“Most complete of the popular commentaries.’’— 
(Nort Britisu Review. 

Practically useful beyond anything of the sort.” — 
[CONGREGATIONALIST. 

“No traces of sectarian METHODIST. 

“Of great value to Sunday-school teachers and to 
general Y. OBSERVER. 


The scenes shift but slowly at the seat of war, 
and the situation has hardly changed during the 
week. The news, such as it as, favors the Rus- 
sians. The prospects of Turkey in the field of 
diplomacy are no brighter than on the field of 
battle. From a published letter of Eugene Schuy- 
ler, Consul-General at Constantinople, it appears 
that the annual interest account of Turkey is 
more than half the total revenue of the empire ; 
and that the acknowledged deficit is $21,000,000, 
which Mr. Schuyler increases by about $12,000,- 
000 more. As it is apparently no longer possi- 
ble for Turkey to borrow money, and as it is 
evidently impossible for her to raise more by 
taxation, her financial ruin seems mathematic- 
ally demonstrable. To her want of funds is 
attributed the inefficiency of her army thus far; 
perhaps to the same cause, rather than to Ma- 
hometan inhumanity, is to be attributed the 
gross inadequacy of her hospital service. Rus- 
sia clearly does not intend to involve herself in 


war with England through any misunderstand- 
ing. In an official letter from Prince Gortscha- 
koff to Lord Derby it is positively announced 
that Russia will not interfere with the Suez 
Canal, and will insist that the Dardanelles must 
he kept open to commerce by international 
agreement, not be suffered to fall under the 
control of any one of the European Powers. It 
is also reasserted in this letter that Russia has 
no other purpose in the present campaign than 
an improvement of the condition of the Chris- 
tians in Turkey. This achieved she will fall 
back on the resolutions of the Constantinople 
Conference, asking the Powers to unite with her 
in securing permanent reformation. 


The Republicans in France maintain a quiet 
good-nature under strong provocation, an indi- 
cation of their assurance of final victory.. In 
fact, they are steadily gaining in numbers and, 
what is more important, in solidification. By 
being placed in the opposition their ranks are 
closed up and they are being disciplined to work 
well together. The reactionary Cabinet is at 
great pains to assure the country and Europe 
that it is not clerical; and though something 
more than assurances are needed to acquit it of 
well-grounded suspicions, the fact that they are 
made is significant. Whether the Senate will 
consent to a dissolution of the Assembly is 
problematical, but neither its consent nor its 
refusal can injure the Republican party. If it 
refuses, the present Cabinet must resign; if it 
consents there is every indication that the new 
Assembly will be more strongly Republican than 
the last one; in either case the resignation of 
the Cabinet will probably be accompanied by 
the resignation of Marshal McMahon himself. 
There are no indications that he intends a mili- 
tary coup défat, and he disavows any thought 
of one. 


If so staunch a Protestant as the Christian 
Union can be allowed the privilege, it will join 
heartily in the congratulatory levee in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the episcopacy 
of Pius IX., attended in person by so many 
thousands and in heart-sympathy by so many 
millions. That gratulations were poured in 
upon the Pope from every quarter is less signifi- 
cant than the gifts which accompanied them. 
Between two and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars were sent from the United States alone, and 
the sum total received is reported as high as a 
million and a quarter. The cordiality and heart- 
iness of these offerings is a healthful indication 
of the strength of the religious sentiment in our 
Catholic fellow-citizens. It is better to worship 
God than to reverence Moses; but it is better 
to reverence Moses than to carp and cavil. The 
Pope’s advice to the Poles to resist persecution 
by prayer is one to be commended to Prot- 
estants. 

An important and, we hope, a prophetic action 
has been taken by the Ontario Congregational 
Association of this State. In response to a com- 
munication by two members of the ‘* Niagara 
Square Baptist Church,” of Buffalo (open com- 
munion), the Association has unanimously 


adopted a report inviting Baptist ministers, as 
such, to equal standing and fellowship with 
them; they extend the same invitation to the 
Baptist churches. ‘Their minute declares that 
Baptists are as much Congregationalists as those 
who bear the distinctive name, and thus em- 
phatically, though only by implication, asserts 
that infant baptism is no essential part of the 
tenets of the Congregational denomination. 
There are about fen thousand members of the 
Free Baptist denomination in the State. Their 
union with the Congregationalists will congoli- 
date in many cases feeble churches of the two 
bodies in the same place and strengthen others, 
save missionary funds and increase efficiency 
and promote harmony. The Free Baptists are 
Congregational in polity and were originally 
Calvinistie in theology, but are now commingled 
with Free-will Baptists who are Arminian. 


Such a calamity as that which visited Mount 
Carmel, [llinois, last week, presents to the 
thoughtful mind a religious problem by the 
side of which those presented by Biblical his- 
tory sink into insignificance. A thriving town 
of about three thousand inhabitants is utterly 
destroyed by a terrible tornado ; seventy fam- 
ilies are left homeless ; twenty or more lives are 
lost. The velocity of the wind was estimated at 
one hundred and fifty miles an hour, and the 
air was filled with flying roofs, windows, doors, 
lumber and other Men, women and 
children were blown in many instances a dis- 
tance of four hundred feet. The philosophy 
which attributes the tragedies of life to human 
sin and improvidence utterly fails in the pres- 
ence of such a phenomenon ; and the Philistine 
philosophy, which attributes it to Chance, sim- 
ply revives the ancient Ahriman of the Persians 
under a new name. What in the character of 
God is indicated by such terrible displays of de- 
structive power we shall not undertake to say; 
but certainly Nature is as eloquent as the Old 
Testament in depicting the terribleness of the 
Almighty. It is easier to eliminate this phase 
of Calvinism from literature than from Nature. 


déhris. 


It is one of the good signs of the times that 
the newspapers are already turning from the dis- 
cussion of the Southern problem, which the pub- 
lic regards as for the time settled, to the 
discussion of finances. ‘The adjustment of the 
old issue opens the way for new parties; the 
birth of new issues will create them. The 
‘‘ greenback party” is not exactly dead, though 
it is practically speechless; but there is evident- 
ly a considerable sentiment in favor of the mis- 
called ‘‘donble standard.” ‘The Cincinnati 
‘*Commercial” declares that if the administrae 
tion opposes the remonetization of silver the 
Democracy will carry Ohio, and it begins to 
look as though the question whether a depre- 
ciated silver currency is to be substituted for a 
depreciated paper currency, or whether we shall 
go back to a gold basis, will have to be settled, 
if not by a national election, at least by one or 
two decisive State elections. The minority re- 
port of the Silver Commission appointed by the 
last Congress, and signed by Professor Francis 
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Bowen and Representative R. L. Gibson, well 
states the doctrine held by conservative finan- 
cial men; it denounces the so-called double 
standard as ‘‘an illusion and an impossibility,” 
but recommends silver dollars as a subsidiary 
or tokep currency, making them legal tender 
for any sum not exceeding twenty dollars. Re- 
ports of newspaper correspondents that Mr. 
Hayes and his Cabinet are in favor of silver 
as a general legal tender may safely be regarded 
with skepticism. 


It is no uncommon thing in connection with 
the Tammany Ting fugitives to bear it said that 
they have been sufficiently punished. Such re- 
marks will probably continue to be heedlessly 
made as long as any of the Ring or any of their 
former friends survive. It has been thus far 
impossible to secure adequate punishment for 
any of these magnificent robbers, to whom the 
present ‘ow standard of public morals is largely 
due, anc at present the State is disposed to com- 
promise with the thieves on the best terms it 
can make. Sweeny has just been allowed to go 
free for $400,000, a modest fraction of the sum 
which he purloined. Connolly is negotiating 
for a like release on payment of a somewhat 
larger amount. We have no objection to the 
recovery of the money, but the spectacle cannot 
but be demoralizing if these men are allowed to 
come back here and resume their old social 
relations as if they had been guilty of nothing 
worse than ratherawkward official irregularities. 
They ought at least to be forbidden the limits 
of the State. 


In our scientific column we recently referred 
to the invention of an ‘‘ electric candle,” which 
promised to supersede some or all of the illumi- 
nating devices at present in use. Farther ex- 
periment has developed unexpected phases of 
the discovery. Hitherto electric lights have 
been connected with machinery which was ar- 
ranged to keep two bits of carbon at a uniform 
distance from each other as the process of com- 
bustion progressed. M. Jablochoff, the inventor, 
at first used carbon points separated by a layer 
of kaolin, which melted as fast as the carbons 
were consumed, and thus dispensed with ma- 
chinery, affording at the same time a better 
Farther experiment 
did away with the carbons altogether. Electricity 
is passed through some sort of conducting me- 
dium along the edge of a plate of kaolin. The 
kaolin is consumed at a slow rate, and a band of 
soft electric light is produced. If this invention 
is all that is claimed for it a revolution is at 
hand in regard to the lighting of our streets and 
houses. 


The Mexican question is assuming a new shape 
and significance. The freebooters who foment 
successive revolutions, and always fight against 
the side of law and order, inflict upon the bor- 
der counties of Texas damage only less than that 
which they inflict upon their own country. 
Congressman Schleicher, of Texas, urges upon 
the government a vigorous policy in supporting 
the legitimate authorities against their own rev- 
olutionists, and it is intimated on apparently 
good authority that the administration is seri- 
ously considering his views. He maintains that 
we have a right to insist that our neighbor shall 
keep order in his own house, when his turbulent 
children are maltreating ours. The lawlessness 
that has for years existed along the Mexican 
border has become intolerable ; annexation is 
not to be thought of ; and remonstrances to the 
government are useless, because the government 
is too weak to control its own vicious element. 
Mr. Schleicher, therefore, proposes that we aid 
it by giving a distinct and emphatic intimation, 
backed up if need be by some military aid, that 
the United States government will not allow 
causeless revolution in Mexico against legitimate 
government. The policy of non-intervention, 


that is, of minding our own business, is un- 
doubtedly the safe one. But there is a duty of 
fellowship between nations as between individ- 
uals; and in this case this duty appears to be 
enforced by self-interest. While rendering Mex- 
ico a substantial service, we should perhaps find 
this the cheapest way of preserving ourselves. 


An important financial arrangement was 
reached on Saturday by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in consultation with the Syndicate 
bankers, Messrs. Rothschild, J. S. Morgan & 
Co., Seligman Brothers, and Morton, Rose & 
Co., of London, England, and Messrs. Belmont 
& Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., and Morton, Bliss & Co. and the 
First National Bank of this city. The Syn- 
dicate agrees to certain changes in the contract 
whereby the sale of 44 per cent. bonds is closed 
out by the purchase outright of twenty-five 
millions, the one hundred millions remaining 
under the original contract being withdrawn 
by mutual consent. The Syndicate will then 
give the new 4 per cent. bonds a send-off by the 
purchase of twenty-five millions. Of the pur- 
chase money the Secretary will use ten millions 
for resumption purposes under the act, and the 
rest for the redemption of 6 per cent. bonds. 
This measure is to be received as a pledge of the 
Government as regards resumption. The new 
loan will be opened for popular subscriptions at 
par for thirty days after full notice has been 
given. 


The new temperance movement in this city 
an@® Brooklyn is assuming formidable propor- 
tions. The object is simply to enforce the 
present laws against free rum; the organization 
embraces all law and order men, total ab- 
stainers, moderate drinkers, Christians and in- 
fidels. Its membership already approximates 
forty thousand, and as each member pavs an 
annual due of $1 the aggregate sum promises to 
be adequate for a sinewy campaign. The move- 
ment is extending to other cities; it ought tv 
extend to every villlage and township. Dr. 
Crosby, who is the father of this movement, is 
taking a most Christian and wise method of 
defending himself against the unjust aspersions 
of the temperance doctrinnaires. 


New York’s interest in rapid transit has re- 
ceived a hopeful impetus within the week, first 
through a meeting called in its behalf, and 
officered by an astounding list of capitalists, 
and, second, by an excursion from the Battery to 
Fifty-ninth street and back, with a subsequent 
lunch and speeches. Nothing now prevents the 
speedy completion of through lines up and down 
the island but legal technicalities. Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field assures the public that these are 
in a fair way to be overcome, and though we 
have often been disappointed in this matter we 
are fain to believe that his statements are cor- 
rect. That some valuable city property will be 
temporarily depreciated is probable. What great 
public enterprise was ever carried through with- 
out causing inconvenience to some one? 


OF PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


I want to know how 1 can fit myself or become fitted 
for the work of a minister of the Gospel. Of course I 
know how other people do, but I am of opinion that 
other people often make serious mistakes in their ed- 
ucation for that particular work. Please tell me 
what studies are really necessary. I feel that I must 
teach men the *‘ way of life’’—that I must make it the 
business of my life—and this is not a sudden nora 
violently-born feeling, but one that made its first im- 
press on my mind years ago, and which is now 
stronger than ever before. I want to know how I 
shall proceed to prepare myself for that work. If I 
must go to college, please tell me what one to go to. 


HERE are two very distinct functions ful- 
filled by the ministry, that of the evangelist 

and that of the teacher. The evangelist is 
simply a herald. He announces the glad tidings 


that there is a Saviour for a Jost world. He 


needs no professional education. A Paul Re- 
vere who rides through a sleeping country call- 
ing to arms needs no military education. 
Evangelists, like poets, are born, not made. If 
this is the path you mark out for yourself, our 
counsel is summed up in one word: Begin. Be 
a herald in your own community. Go down to 
the factory-village, out to the school-house, into 
the mission-school. Mount horse and ride,crying 
out, To arms! and arouse whom you can. Do 
as the primitive Christians did when driven out 
of Jerusalem: by Saul’s persecution, who went 
everywhere preaching tite Gospel. They were 
not ordained ; and they had graduated from no 
theological school. 

But this is not the sole nor the chief work of 
the ministry. ‘‘ Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you” is 
Christ’s commission. That is a broad commis- 
sion; to fulfill it successfully requires a broad 
culture. The religious teacher should be the 
best-educated man in the community; he gener- 
ally has been. This was easy enough in the 
Middle Ages ; it is not so easy now. Even the 
religious teachers of the first century were not 
uneducated men. The apostles were forbidden 
to preach to the Gentiles till they had studied 
theology three years with Christ. Paul was sent 
to Arabia to re-study the Scripture for two years 
or more after his conversion. 

But the progress of the race has made the 
work of a religious teacher more complex and 
therefore more difficult. He that undertakes 
to apply the precepts and principles which Jesus 
Christ inculeated to the problems of modern life 
ought to have a mind encyclopedic in its knowl- 
edge. He ought to know the Bible in its origi- 
nal tongues. He ought to be acquainted with 
the best thoughts of the best thinkers respecting 
it. He ought to know something of the contro- 
versies that have been waged concerning its 
teachings, and the problems that time and de- 
bate have solved. 

He also ought tv know the problems of to- 
day. He ought to know sympathetically every 
phase of intellectual and moral life likely to be 
represented in the congregation—the course and 
habit of modern commercial industry; the prog- 
ress of modern natural science; the tendencies 
of religious thought as represented by leaders of 
various schools; the problems presented by soci- 
ology and political economy; the less discussed 
but equally perplexing problems of the house- 
hold that oppress the father and mother. In 
brief, he ought to be acquainted with the ques- 
tions of his own time and age; otherwise he 
cannot teach respecting them the things which 
Christ commanded. 

He must also have a mind thoroughly trained 
and disciplined. He must know how to dis- 
tinguish gold from fool’s gold, or be will waste 
many an heur in mining and get nothing but 
rocks. He must have the skill to pan all the 
milk which the great literary herd produces, 
skim the cream and churn it into butter for his 
congregation. He must do it so thoroughly 
that neither he nor they will know from what 
pan the butter comes. He must know how to 
make every moment of his work tell, to lose 
nothing in waste, and so to convert his hours 
into days and his moments into hours, In in- 
tellectual as in commercial ventures the profits 
of successful men are made out of what their 
unsuccessful neighbors waste. 

Finally, he ought to know how to impart 
what he has acquired. The last refuge of ora- 
tory in America is the pulpit. The preacher 
can be an orator; for his highest success he 
ought to be an orator. Logic, rhetoric, elocu- 
tion ought to be his ministers and instruments. 
He ought to be skilled in the divine art of per- 
suading men. And this alone demands cease- 
less study. Lord Chatham read and re-read the 
sermons of Dr. Barrow till he knew many of 
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them by heart, and went twice through the then 
largest Evglish dictionary, studying the mean- 
ing of each word wnd its various uses. ‘The 
younger Pitt attended the debates in the House 
of Commons, took notes, and prepared imagin- 
ary replies to every speaker, as a preparatory 
drill to his own life-work. Cicero at the age of 
forty, then the most eminent pleader in the 
Roman Forum, took, systematically, lessons in 
rhetoric of a Greek instructor. ‘These instances 
suggest the secret of true success. ‘The ** art of 
putting things” must be learned like any other 
art; and it is learned only by hard study. 

Dismiss then entirely from your mind the 
idea that there is any short-cut to success in the 
pulpit. There is no fruitage without digging, 
feeding, pruning, training; and we know no 
better way to get the training than to go to the 
training-schools. Our colleges and seminaries 
are not ideals. ‘The best of them are like an 
old-fashioned house in the hands of an architect: 
they are not modern; they are only in the pro- 
cess of being modernized. But they are the best 
we have. The men at the head of them are 
men in earnest to make them worthy schools of 
the prophets of the nineteenth century. The 
young man who stays away from them because 
he thinks he can do better is sure to do worse. 
Dismiss entirely from your mind, too, the idea that 
a certain round of professional studies will make 
you proficient in the art of writing sermons. 
He that really means to affect with the spirit of 
Christ’s Gospel the spirit of the present age 
must have not only a catholic spirit but a broad 
culture. He must be an unremitting student 
both of living thought and of divine truth. 

Of spiritual preparation we say nothing here; 
for spiritual preparation cannot be afforded by 
any institution, nor by any course of systematic 
study. 

Further than this we cannot well counsel you, 
What college you shall attend must depend on 
your locality, your cycumstances, your previous 
preparation and your purse. Only of one thing 
be assured: that if a man desire the office of a 
bishop he desireth a good work, and a great one, 


A CHANCE FOR THE UNRELIGIOUS 
REFORMER. 

F among the various religious plans for re- 

forming mankind in whole or in part there 
is asingle one against which unreligious persons 
have not brought a host of objections, such 
method has escaped our knowledge. Of meas- 
ures thus opposed none has been more frequent- 
ly and contemptuously criticised than the tem- 
perance movement as usually managed, How 
much this may be due to the known damaging 
effect of prayer on the hquor business we do not 
know, but of the existence of the objection itself 
every man knows who ever heard of temperance 
at all. 

To those, therefore, who believe that prayer 
and the beginning of a Christian life are un- 
fashionable and unmanly ways of giving up 
drink we would whisper comfort by lauding the 
plan of a temperance movement lately inaugu- 
rated in a New York town of considerable size, 
The reformers were all drinking men, searcely 
any of them ever went to church, they at- 
tempted no formal organization and prepared 
no pledges, but several of them, meeting acci- 
dentally one day, honestly admitted to each 
other that liquor was doing harm to themselves 
and their acquaintances, that its use should be 
discouraged, that they would abandon it them- 
selves and would do their utmost to persuade 
their friends to abstain from drinking. The 
effect is described as wonderful, and it is not 
bard to imagine the astonishment, the incapacity 
for opposition, and the realization of sympathy 
which in rapid succession must have taken hold 
of the minds of the poor fellows to whom such 


an appeal came from men whose darling sin was 
the same as their own, and by whom they would 
not be patronized, or looked down upon from a 
moral elevation, or misunderstood through the 
forgetfulness peculiar to those who had aban- 
doned the same weakness long years before—by 
whom, in fact, it would be impossible that they 
should be treated in any way that was not sin- 
cerely and heartily sympathetic. We are told 
that in the town alluded to the heaviest drinkers 
were the first to reform, that all others fell into 
line very much as sinners elsewhere do when 
their old leaders set the example, and that the 
liquor dealers get actually no patronage except 
from the traveling public. 

We would not, by asserting our belief that 
prayer had after all something to do with this 
reform movement, discourage those whose dar- 
ling idea it seems to be that religion had nothing 
to do with it. Our own object is to impress 
upou the critical and irreligious, and upon those 
of our readers who will see that argument 
reaches such persons, that the visible agencies 
of this reform were themselves drunkards, and 
that their work succeeded. Hereafter criticism 
of other methods will not be all that the public 
has a right to expect from drinking men and 
others who profess to believe in temperance but 
to dislike the religious manner of urging it upon 
people. Before the new method alluded to had 
been tested, prejudice and ignorance formed 
some measure of excuse for the oojection that 
wus incessantly made to the religious control of 
temperance movements, but now no farther al- 
lowance can be made. Hypocrisy is just as 
possible and contemptible among drinking men 
as among church members, and there is nowhere 
a stronger indication of it than is afforded by 
willingness to grumble at an existing state of 
uffairs when it is possible for the grumbler to 
improve them. 

Meanwhile, we extend a hearty welcome to 
the new reformers. If we and thousands of 
others cannot help praying for them, the prayers 
cannot hurt them. ‘There is work enough for 
all of us, and if drinking-men can relieve the 
church of this branch of humanity’s work the 
church can find elsewhere ample field for its 
overtasked energies and not overfull treasury. 


WHERE LANGUAGE FAILS. 


\ 7 LEN we turn in thought or attempt to 

turn in speech toward the spiritual world 
how utterly inadequate does language seem! 
Ilow can it be otherwise ? There is in the wide 
world no phraseology that is adequate. Lan- 
guage was made for the animal man. ‘The 
poorest of all instruments in this world is hu- 
man language when it attempts to interpret 
that which is best in men. For the most ex- 
quisite development of thought and feeling 
in the great realm of spirituality there is no 
language. For the real life of mankind in the 
innermost soul there 1s no language. ‘There are 
no letters or words out of which language can 
be formed with which to describe the finer emo- 
tions and experiences of men. We use the best 
that we can invent, but they are only proximate 
and symbolic. 

Of the fact that there is a world that is not 
represented by materiality we have no question; 
and that this world is near us and around us we 
love to think; and that it is populous with life, 
and with life developed to a higher condition 
than it bas reached on this earth. That the 
mind and soul of human life are working away 
from the material and visible and toward the 
spiritual and invisible, which is transcendently 
more powerful than the visible and material— 
of this we have no doubt at all. But when we 
would speak of this great spiritual world, of the 
world which covers this visible world, language 
fails. It transcends expression. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

Is it true, as stated in the “ Living Issue," that Mr. Hayes, 
shortly after his election as Governor of Obio, visited and 
was entertained by a well known Cleveland rumselier ? 

Ist. We don’t know. 2d. If we did. know we 
should say, in view of Mr. Hayes’s long and un- 
blemished record, that it is none of our business. 
3d. We recall the story of One who did not hesi- 
tate upon occasion to wake himself at home 
with publicans and sinners. 

—~What does Heb. x., 14, 15 mean: “ For by one offering he 
hath perfected forever them that are sanctified. Whereof 
the Holy Ghost also ix a witness to us"? Who are sanctified ? 
Does Christ sanctify us? and is the Holy Ghost witness to 
us in this life or the next? If a man should say that he 
had the witness, is it likely that all his friends and neigh- 
bors would believe it? 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews is 
arguing to the Jews that the old sacrificial system 
is abolished. These sacrifices, he says, were types 
and prophecies which have been fulfilled by the 
offering of Christ. And then he adds that the 
Holy Spirit by his testimony in the Old Testament 
Scriptures bas attested this, for the Old Testa 
ment says, ‘* Their sins and iniquities will I remem- 
ber no more.” The writer concludes: ** Since God 
no longer remembers our sins there is no more 
occasion for offering sacrifices for them.” The 
passage has nothing whatever to do with what 
is Known in modern times as the ** witness of the 
Spirit.” The practical lesson to the Christian is 
that when he has once confessed bis past sins and 
forsaken them, and left them with Giod, he is not 
to trouble himself any wore about them. 

In Hebrews x., 26, 27, what is meant by “ willful sin,” and 
does not that passage, together with some others in the New 
Testament, denote the possibility of commutting an unpar- 
donable sin? If so, how do you reconcile it with the “ who- 
soevers’’ so freely invited to Christ? 

The New Testament clearly and explicitly 
teaches that God's mercy is infinite, that is, inex- 
haustible, and that whosoever desires to be re- 
deemed from his sin may, at any time, and out of 
any iniquity, and under any and all circumstances, 
come to God and seek to obtain forgiveness and 
help. But it also teaches, by implication, if not 
by direct assertion, in several passages, that men 
do in tact sometimes come into such a state of 
mind, by long and deliberate transgression, that 
there is practically no longer any hope that they 
will desire to be redeemed frou» their sins, or 
will seek or even accept from God the help which 
he proffers to those that desire it. There is noth- 
ing inconsistent in these two doctrines. 

—In the Christian Union for March 28 some one asks the 
significance of asking in the name of Christ. I cannot find 
any place in the New Testament where we are commanded 
to ask for “(Cbrist’s sake.” Does not the Lord hear us for 
our sake, because we are poor and needy? In asking in “ his 
name,” does it imply asking one person for the sake of what 
another person has done ? 

There is a double significance in our asking in 
Christ’s name or for Christ's sake, for the two 
phrases are synopymous. In the first place, it is 
the language of an experience of humility, the 
natural expression of a feeling, ** | have no ground 
or claim, wyself, on which to base a demand.” It 
is precisely that experience which led David to ask 
forgiveness of God for his name’s sake, and because 
the sins were very great. In the second place, it 
signifies that all that we ask, as all that we do, 
is to be done in the name and for the sake of 
Christ. We are not to be self-seekers in prayer 
any more than in life. ‘** Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done,” is the Christian's first thought, and 
should be his underlying thought in all his peti- 
tions. 

—If it requires such men as Drs. Farrar, Alford and Barnes 
to explain texts quoted all the while, and their expensive 
writings, can it fairly be said that the Bible is the “ poor 
man's book"? and are not the Biole Societies, to a greater or 
less degree, sowing doubts and difficulties without providing 
the means for their removal ? 


The Bible is the poor man’s book and the rich 
wan’s book, the ignorant man’s book and the wise 
man’s book. There is in it plenty which a way- 
faring man can read, and there is plenty which the 
profoundest philosophercan study. Those truths 
which are essential to right life are also simple 
and easily comprehended, but philosophy has 
not fathomed, and never will fathom, the whole 
truth concerning the character and government 
of God, It is the glory of the Bible not only that 
it bas contained much which is simple but also 
that it has contained much which is difficult, and 
thus has been the most stimulating book of all 
literature to the most able and the most cultured 
intellects. There is light enough flowing from the 
sun to enable the most ignorant to go about his 
daily business. There is mystery enough in the 
constitution of the sun to afférd theories for study 
to the most advanced astronomer. 
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HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
TROUT FISHING. 
By LAIcwUs. 

WISH you to distinetly understand at the 

outset that I am not a professional fisher- 
man; and | am not writing for professionals. I 
suppose you to be a lawyer, or a merchant, or a 
minister, tired out with your office and your 
books. You want a thorough-going recreation, 
something that will exercise your muscles without 
straining them, and rest your head without allow- 
ing the cobwebs to get into it. I say, Follow 
Peter's example: goafishing; but especially trout- 
fishing. I am not insensible to the charms of 
trolling for blue-fish; 1 am not ignorant of the 
excitement of pickerel-fishing: am assured 
that there is even ai stolid satisfaction in 
hauling out cod or mackerel; but I give the 
palm to trout-fishing. Trout are anchorites. 
They live in the wilderness. They abhor eciviliza- 
tion. They answerto St. James’s description of 
the tongue: they are untamable. If you go trout- 
fishing you too must be an anchorite. You must 
leave the luxuries and the conventionalities of an 
artificial civilization behind you. You are eman- 
cipated from the rigorous rule of Madame Grun- 
dy. You wear old clothes. You live more or less 
in a tent, ora board cabin with cracks in the walls 
that insure ventilation. You breathe the pure 
air of high latitudes and high elevations. 
You imbibe health from the pine and spruce of the 
forests. ‘ou tramp, row, and sail. Healthy 
fatigue is your anodyne, appetite is your bitters. 
Your sleep is sound; your meals are eaten with a 
relish. Your food is simple, and simply cooked. 
Your meats are beef and lamb; your vegetables 
potatoes and green peas; your fruits are those of 
the season. And the excitements of your summer 
employment are enough to drive all other excite- 
ments out of mind. No man can ecateh a five 
pound trout and at the same time be working out 
a sermon, studying up a case, or laying out plans 
for next Fall’s business. 

Our country abounds with trout regions—the 
head waters of the Penobscot, the streams and 
ponds of Canada, the Adirondacks, the western 
wilds of New York and Pennsylvania, the brooks of 
Long Island, the tributaries of Lake Superior; 
but, I think, of them all there is no better trout 
region than the Rangeley Lakes in North Western 
Maine. Here is an absolute wilderness in the 
heart of civilization. You are in the woods; but 
a daily mail brings your letters from home. You 
are on achain of lakes; but you are 1500 feet 
above the sea. You are in forests that abound 
in deer and moose and on waters that abound in 
trout ; but the mail stage carries you through the 
one and the steamboat across the other. You 
can tramp to day for miles along the edge of the 
most romantic mountain stream and bring home 
a string of twenty or thirty half- and quarter. 
pounders; you can sit in your boat lazily to- 
morrow and whip the placid surface of the lake 
for a single five-pounder. And you are on the 
only waters in the world where specimens of the 
genuine speckled brook trout are caught weighing 
upwards of ten pounds. 

I assume that, not being a professional fisher- 
man, you take your wife and children with you 
when you ‘‘spend the summer.” If there is ever 
a time when, more than at other times, a man 
wants his wife and children, it is when he is at 
play; and you can take them with you to Range- 
ley without subjecting them to privations and 
without denying yourself the luxury of privations 
if you want them. I assume, too, that you bave 
supplied yourself with fishing tackle—a jointed 
rod, a reel, two or three hundred feet of line, and 
a moderate assortment of hooks and flies. You 
cannot get these in the woods. You can eut a 
pole, pay five cents for a hemp line, a penny fora 
hook, nothing for a worm or a grasshopper, and 
bring home a respectable string of trout from the 
brooks; but you cannot land a five-pounder 
from the lake without a well-made rod, a reel and 
plenty of good line. Next, you write a note to 
Eben Hinkley, Rangeley City, Rangeley Lakes, 
Maine, to meet you at Phillips. Eight dollars, in 
round figures, buys your ticket from Boston to 
Phillips; eleven hours car ride, three hours stage 
ride, lands you at the tavern at ten o’clock at 
night, where a gdod bed gives you a good sleep, 
and a good breakfast prepares you to ‘“‘ go in.” 


The New England hotel is a model of simplicity 
and comfort. I believe there are no such country 
inns in the world. They tell me at Wheathedge 
that no one can keep a hotel and make the two 
ends of the year meet without the profits of an 
open bar. I wish the hotel keepers of Wheat- 
hedge would write to Mr. Prescott of Phillips and 
find out how he does it. 

Mr. Hinkley is not a Jehu; not atall. But he 
likes good horses; he believes that it costs just as 
much to keep a poor horse as a good one. He 
carried me this summer the twenty-one miles from 
Phillips to Rangeley, five of them up hill, in two 
hours and a half, and his horse was as fresh the 
last mile as the first one. 

Hinkley’s is the hotel at Rangeley City, and 
Rangeley City is the only settlement on the Range- 
ley Lakes. It is a little hamlet of twenty-five or 
thirty houses. The publie buildings are a univer- 
sal store, a saw mill and Hinkley’s ** Rangeley 
Lake House.” The village stands on a little neck 
of land, possibly a quarter of a mile broad, with 
Rangeley Lake on the one side and a respectably- 
sized but nameless pond upon the other. The 
hotel is a large, square, three-story house, new 
and newly furnished. The prices are from $1 to 
#2 a day. Here your wife and children may live 
on the edge of the wilderness without knowing 
anything of its discomforts. Their room is car- 
peted; their mattress is of good quality; the days 
are sometimes warm, but they will always want a 
blanket at night; and they may spend the sum- 
mer here and Know no more of black flies when 
they return than when they came. Yet you are 
so near the heart of the wilderness that you can 
spend a day in excellent fishing grounds, leaving 
your hotel after an early breakfast and returning 
to a late supper; and a night in the woods will 
suffice to give you the best fishing that the lakes 
afford. As you are not a professional fisherman 
one or two nights in the woods will suffice. You 
will be glad to come back to a plastered house, a 
carpeted floor and a private roomn. 

You are a man of moderate means; so Mr. 
Hinkley has brought you in with his own team. 
If you have a little spare cash you will hire a 
horse or a span of Mr. Shepard, at Phillips, drive 
yourself in and keep it or them for use. The 
board of the horse will cost you one dollar a day; 
the hire will depend a little on how you use him; 
it will not be extravagant. . 

There is no end to the variety your kaleidoscope 
will now give you. Drives and walks will take 
you over the hills in every direction. You may 
climb Bald Head Mountain and get from its sum- 
mit a bird’s-eye view of the lake country ; you 
may take passage in the little steamboats and 
traverse the lakes one after another with almost 
the pleasure of a new explorer; you may take a 
team and drive to within quarter of a mile of a 
trout brook, coming back at night with a string 
of speckled beauties and an appetite with which 
to flavor them; you may take a guide, tramp six 
or eight miles through the wilderness, and camp 
out for a night or two by the shore of the Kenne- 
bago Lake, whose trout are disturbed only by 
patient and persistent fishermen; you may get 
Mr .Tafts to take you out on his sail boat, assured 
that he knows every shoal and rock and sees pro- 
phetically every possible squall; you may take a 
row boat, of which there are a fleet, and row 
yourself. 

Or if you wish to taste the enjoyments of a 
wilder life you can easily do so. Leave your wife 
and children for a week at Hinkley’s. Take your 
oldest boy with you. A broad-brimmed straw hat 
keeps off the sun. (Great rubber boots keep out 
the water. A fisherman’s blouse gives you a pict- 
uresque appearance and protects your clothes. 
Your rod and reel and line and hooks are your 
equipment. Breakfast at half-past six; at seven 
you are on board the ‘* Mollychunkemunk,” 
with Capt. Howard, builder, owner, proprietor 


and manager, steaming down the lake; at eight 


you are at the head of the outlet, Rangeley 
stream; at half-past eight a mile-and-a-half walk 
through the woods has brought you to Soule’s 
camp on the shore of Lake Mooselucmaguntic, 
the largest of the series. Just round the point of 
land is the mouth of Rangeley stream, which forms 
the connecting link between the two lakes, and 
half a mile up this stream is Richardson’s Camp 
Kennebago, balf hotel, half club-house. Either 


of these camps is good fishermen’s headquarters, 
Mr. Richardson is a capital housekeeper and pur- 
veyor; and Mrs. Soule can give Delmonico a 
lesson in baking stuffed trout. 

Scattered along the shore of Lake Mooseluc- 
maguntic are ‘‘ lodges” of gentlemen who come 
here every year, picturesquely placed on rocks 
jutting out into the water, and shadowed 
by the great forest trees whose continuity is 
unbroken by a single clearing from one end 
of the lake to the other. These are the only 
neighbors within miles of your present camp- 
ing ground. From it you may row up the 
Rangeley stream to the *‘ great eddy,” where, the 
day I was there, one gentleman took out fifteen 
trout without moving from his boat; or you may 
tramp along the stream and draw out a trout 
from almost every deep hole such as break the 
rush of the rapids; or, with a guide to conduct 
you, you may cast a fly on fishing grounds in the 
lake itself, and bring home, as Mr. Page did the 
day before I was there, a seven-pound trout, after 
playing him fortwo hours and a half; or you may 
take the smaller steamer on the larger lake, with 
Capt. Barker, and sail down to Bemis’s stream, 
the famous fishing pond of which Mr. Seymour 
tells such marvelous stories in the February 
‘‘Seribner”™; or you may go to the Big Dam at 
the southern extremity of the lake, and make a 
study of the logging operations of which Mr. Ed- 
ward Abbott gives a graphic picture in his article 
on the Androscoggin Lakes in the June ‘‘ Harper” ; 
or—but there is no use. I have at least said 
enough to convince you that trout-fishing is not 
mere fishing for trout, and that among the many 
ways of spending the summer neither last nor 
least is a month's rojourn at Rangeley Lakes. 


HAWAII'S LATEST. 
By 8. COAN. 


TSIRST a subterranean eruption, then a tidal 
wave! Hawaii certainly keeps up her repu- 
tation. 

In February the whole kingdom was thrown 
into consternation by the eleventh and most re- 
markable of all Pele’s eruptions,—Pele being the 
goddess of the volcano. In May a great tidal 
wave prolonged her agony. Of the latter, news 
has just come. Though the wave swept the 
shores of the entire group, it did the most dam- 
age at Hilo. Hilo, as the largest settlement on 
the island of Hawaii, always suffers the most on 
such oceasions. On the 10th of May, at four 
o'clock in the morning, the waters of the bay be- 
gan to rise and fallabnormally. At five o'clock 
they hurled themselves upon the shore to a dis- 
tance of one hundred yards. In a moment the 
wharf, the warehouses, the shops, the native 
huts, the lumber piles, and a bridge that spanned 
a river tributary to the bay, were wiped out of 
existence. 

The wide sand belt that girts the beautiful bay 
lies in a semicircle. Bordering this is an embank- 
ment fringed with cocoanut trees; and here were 
the buildings that were swept away. 

The waves rose to a height of from ten to kix- 
teen feet, perpendicular, at intervals of not less 
than four minutes. A whaler lying at anchor in 
four fathoms of water grounded as the waves re- 
ceded, and was whirled around with every ebb 
and flow. Although the Hawaiians are the most 
amphibious people in the world (I have seen a 
child that could not walk taught to swim), five of 
them were drowned. Boats picked up others who 
were swept from the shore and swam until assist- 
ance came. 

The long curve of sand beach terminates in a 
rocky pile covered with cocoanut trees and called 
Cocoanut Island. On this picturesque island 
stood the hospital. The island was completely 
submerged, and when it arose from the flood not 
a vestige of the hospital remained. 

With the news of this tidal wave—not the first 
visitor of its kind—comes that of the unusual ac- 
tivity of the crater Kilauea. 

That the year has opened well for the tourist on 
Hawaii no one will doubt who reads the record 
of February. Mr. Coan, ‘‘ Bishop of Volcanoes,” 
writes from Hilo, February 14th: ‘‘ We have had 
a magnificent eruption on Mauna Loa {long moun- 
tain}. It was first seen between nine and ten P.M. 
It burst out a little distance south of the old 
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crater, Mokuaweoweo, and seemed to flow towards 
Kahukee, in Kau. The stream of light appeared 
to spread from twenty to thirty miles over the 
mountain and rose grandly to the height of twenty 
thousand feet towards the zenith, like the out- 
spreading of a flaming eagle. 

‘The light was so strong as to project the 
shadows of objects in our town ;” and the fire thirty 
miles away! ‘‘It seemed to surpass in grandeur 
any eruption within the past ten years. But it is 
cloudy on the mountain, and all is obseured. 
This is a little tantalizing; but it is in wiser hands 
than ours. So, ‘If the vision tarry, we wait for 

Five distinct columns of fire were reported as 
playing simultaneously, the masses of smoke 
ejected with such violence as to ascend the first 
tive thousand feet in less than a minute. This 
display lasted only six hours, and was but a pre- 
lude. 

Pele retreated into the bowels of the earth, 
making her next appearance beneath the waters 
of Kealakeakua Bay, not far from the spot where 
Captain Cook was killed. 

As the English have lately, at great trouble, 
erected a monument to the navigator on the spot 
where he fell, and as no eruption was ever known 
in history or tradition to have occurred here, this 
one may be reckoned as a most appropriate 
‘‘ tribute.” John Bull must keep a watehful eye 
upon that granite shaft and those four cannons, 
pointing heavenward, for Pele can at any mo- 
ment take them down in one mouthful. 

This subterranean eruption opened a fissure un- 
der water a mile long and extending inland three 
miles. The little inter-island steamer ‘‘ Kilauea” 
came upon the scene of action just in time to find 
a boiling sea lying directly across her path. 

Boats and canoes pulled into the turbulent wa- 
ters, which danced like rapids. Blocks of red- 
hot lava, some of them two feet square, rose con- 
stantly to the surface and bumped against the 
boats, but did nodamage. Many smaller pieces of 
lava were fished out of the hot water and found 
to be so molten that the interior could be stirred 
with a stick. A part of the time the surface of 
the sea was covered with these hissing-hot lava 
blocks. As they cooled they sank. The speci- 
mens obtained were all porous and light—a kind 
of lava called by old natives aa—pronounced ah, 
ah. The fishes in the vicinity were killed. Rum- 
bling noises and a severe earthquake shock ac- 
companied the phenomena, 

Hawaii, five thousand miles away, makes but a 
faint impression on the world at large, and to 
most Americans is nothing more than a missionary 
field. But Hawaii is the world’s great voleanic 
center. If one would know what valuable con- 
tributions she has made to science one must go to 
Paris, or to any great city of Europe that takes a 
like interest in the phenomena of nature. 

A short record of the voleanic eruptions on 
Hawaii can hardly fail to be of interest, to a 
minority, at least. 


The earliest known eruption was in 1789. Tra- 
dition relates that a band of warriors going to 
tight Kamehameha I., the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Pa- 
cific,” were smothered by the gases from the erup- 
ion. The second one was early in the present 
century, from a mountain since extinct. In 1823a 
third flooded a large tract of fertile land and en- 
tered the sea. The fourth broke ont in Kilauea 
and various places on Mauna Loa. The fifth was 
in 1840, and reached the sea near Hilo. The sixth 
broke out on the summit of Mauna Loa in 1843. 
The seventh in 1852. None of these were of long 
duration. In 1855 Mauna Loa poured forth a 
great river of lava for thirteen months. The 
great column of fire waked us up in the dead of 
night. We watched the red river descend the 
mountain like a fiery snake. Reaching the base 
of the mountain it was checked by the belt of 
tropical jungle that encircles the mountain. At 
this forest it gnawed thirteen montha, and stopped 
within six miles only of Hilo. In 1859 a magnifi- 
cept eruption flowed to the sea over a distance of 
forty miles, It lasted four months, In 1868 oe- 
curred the eruption attended by the mud-flow 
and so great a number of earthquakes that Hawaii 
trembled for days ‘‘ like the lid of a boiling pot.” 

‘He has a volcano in his best bedroom,” said a 
gentleman of his brother, whose house was de- 
stroyed at the time, 


February closes the record up to date, making 
eleven great eruptions in eighty-eight years. 

Hawaii is the largest island of the group, and is 
yet unfinished. The prospect seems good that 
she may go on ‘‘ reconstructing ” her territory for 
years. 


THE HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR 
WOMEN. 
By C. F. 

HE Harvard examinations for women origi- 

nated in two obvious deficiencies in the pres- 
ent condition of woman's education. The first is 
the lack of a common standard by which the worth 
of female academies and seminaries can be esti- 
mated. A Yale or a Harvard College determines 
the scholarly value of a Phillips Academy by the 
excellence of the entrance examinations of its 
pupils. But, till very recently, the academies for 
girls have had no common court to which they 
could appeal with the assurance that its decision 
would be a just estimate of their pupils’ scholar- 
ship. The second deficiency is the fact that, 
though many a penniless boy ‘‘ works his way” 
through college, a penniless girl seldom obtains, 
by her own efforts, an education of a high o ‘er. 
Compelled, therefore, if she study, to study amid 
the distracting cares of home-life, she usually 
studies without a definite purpose, without system, 
and without proper guidance in the selection of 
subjects and of books. Under similar limitations 
many a girl also studies who is detained at home 
by reasons that are not of a financial nature. In 
order, therefore, to preseribe a course of studies 
for young women, and to afford a recognized 
standard by which their scholarly attainments 
could be estimated, the Woman's Edueational 
Association of Boston, in the summer of 1872, 
asked Harvard University to hold an examination 
for young women ‘‘on the general plan of the 
local examinations which have for several years 
been successfully conducted by the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Edinburgh.” 
Though Harvard declines to admit women to the 
privileges of her instruction this request she 
readily granted. The first examination was, ac- 
cordingly, held in the summer of 1874; and a 
similar one has been held in the two succeeding 
years, 

The examination is of two grades. The pre- 
liminary examination embraces English, French, 
physical geography, either elementary botany or 
elementary physics, arithmetic, algebra, plane 
geometry, history, and either German, Latin or 
Greek. The advanced examination includes five 
subjects: languages, natural science, mathe- 
matics, history, and philosophy; and in any one 
orin all of these the candidate may present her- 
self. The examinations are written, and their 
character may be inferred from these extracts 
taken from the papers set in the preliminary ex- 
amination of 1874 in history and English litera- 
ture: 


Describe the growth and greatest extent of the empire of 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne.) 

Why was the Council of Constance called? Why that of 
Trent? What were the results ofthetwo? What new relig¢- 
fous order was founded shortly before the meeting of the 
Council of Trent? Where are Constance and Trent? 

Comment upon the following passage : 

“ During the one hundred and sixty years which preceded 
the union of the Roses, nine kings reigned in England. Six 
of these nine kings were deposed. Four lost their lives as 
well as their crowns.” 

Briefly describe the eventa in American history of which 
the bundreth anniversary bas recently passed, or will arrive 
in two or three years. 


The following extracts exhibit the character of 
the preliminary examination in English litera- 
ture: 


Mention the chief literary works which appeared from 
1350 to 1400; from 1550 to 1600; from 1700 to 1750; from 1800 to 
1850. What are the limits of the period commonly called the 
Elizabethan ? 

Who are our best lyric poets? What species of poem is 
the Fairy Queen? Why is Cowily called a fantastic poet? 


Shakespeare, Milton, Cowper, Scott. 
What revolution took place in English poetry about the 
beginning of this century ? 


These extracts indicate the general character of 
the preliminary examination, which is far more 
general and less difficult than the advanced ex- 
amination, extracts from papers of which could 
be given if space allowed. Some of the papers of 
the advanced examination are, in fact, as diffleult 
as those set for the regular college students upon 


the same subjects. To the successful candidate 


Give some account of the life of any one of these: Chaucer, | 


the university gives its certificate indicating that 
she has passed the examination, and also with 
what degree of merit. 

Though the examinations have not attracted so 
large a number of candidates as was expected, yet 
the interest taken in them by all who are con- 
cerned in the higher education of women has been 
great, and is constantly increasing. At the first 
examination in 1874 there were seven candidates, 
and four received certificates. In 1875 two passed 
the preliminary examination, and three the ad- 
vanced. In 1876 three out of six candidates 
received certificates for the preliminary examina- 
tion. Fourteen candidates, it is expected, will be 
present at the next examination, which will be 
held in June. The method of assessing the 
‘marks’ is substantially identical with that pur- 
sued with the elective studies of the college. 
Forty is the lowest ‘‘mark” which can be received 
upon a single subject, and the average of all the 
‘‘narks” is not allowed to fall below fifty. 

To all young women who study privately these 
examinations offer an excellent means for guiding 
their work, and for testing its worth. Of the 
seven candidates in 1874 five had either wholly or 
in part prepared themselves without the assistance 
of a tutor. Four intended to beeome teachers, 
and one who was engaged in teaching intended 
to continue in that vocation. The examinations 
will be held this year in New York and Cincinnati 
as well as in Cambridge; and it is promised that 
in the future they will be held in any city where 
a sufficient number of candidates assemble. The 
interest which the examinations have aroused is 
evidently extending: for more than fifteen hundred 
pamphlets have, during the past year, been sent 
to all parts of the country in answer to inquiries. 
There is, therefore, much reason for believing 
that the noble results which have followed the 
examinations for women at the English univer- 
sities are about to repeat themselves in this 
country. 


“SIDE BY SIDE.” 
By THe Rev. J. F. Hurer, D.D. 

\ 7 E are informed that “side by side” were 

about the last words spoken by the late 
Fletcher Harper. He uttered the three beautiful 
monosyllables in just a moment's pause in his de- 
lirium, as he witnessed his wife's unfailing minis- 
tration: but had he enjoyed a perfectly clear and 
painless hour he could not more fitly have erys- 
tallized both the marvelous beauty of his domestie 
life or the charm and unity of his long business 
career. Weare aware that it is quite the fashion 
now-a-days to be a little skeptical concerning the 
last words of men of character and achievement. 
For our part, the more we compare such express- 
ions with the men who have spoken them and the 
lives they have led the more minute and subtle 
seems the correspondence. We are willing to admit 
a bit of faney, if you please, in the interpretation 
of such final words by admiring friends; but let 
your polar ecritie apply his tests with all possible 
vigor, and there will «till be a strange residuum 
that he can do nothing with. Had the calm and 
majestic Gioethe ever written a line more like him- 
self. or uttered to his last intimate friend Ecker- 
mann a sentiment more like the searching soul of 
eighty-three years than when, in his last moments, 
he asked the attendant at his bedside, in quaint 
little Weimar, to open the windows and let in 
‘‘more light”? The windows were opened, and 
into the broad light the great spirit went. 

The history of the Harper family is the most 
remarkable of any publishing firm of brothers in 
this country. In Europe, the only approach in 
recent times is found in the brothers Chambers, 
whose career has been presented by the Scribners 
in a work of much ealm interest to American 
readers. But there were only two brothers, 
Robert and William, one paying chief attention 
to the manufacturing and the other forming the 
medium of communication with the literary world, 
and himself playing author, antiquarian, and 
even poet. But here were four Harpers, with 
both English and Dutch fiber; beginning with 
much plan; working toward a high ideal; arrang- 
ing their duties with the utmost precision, neither 
interfering with the other; building up an im- 
mense business; and at last dropping off one by 
one, leaving the management to their descendants 
with a repose and safety which are in strange con- 
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trast with our jerky American business life. No 
one could tell, from the vigor and breadth and 
plan that reigned within that great white building 
on Franklin Square, when there was a Harper less. 
Just fifty-one years have passed by since they 
printed their first book, a little edition of 
L’Estrange’s translation of Seneca’s ‘* Morals;” 
now the very enumeration of their publications 
requires an octavo of no mean size. From the 
very start they felt the publie pulse, trusted the 
public, and the public have honored them. 

The ‘side by side” life of the Harpers is the 
best lesson we have in this country of the power 
of brotherliness. We can well imagine four sturdy 
young men beginning life with separate plans, 
scattering over the country, building up a mam- 
moth business in different cities, and passing 
through a successful life to honored graves. But 
here was inflexible unity, not one that came from 
effort so much as nature. It never seems to have 
occurred to a Harper to set up for himself. Each 
was the Harper, and the rest were the brothers— 
as they said themselves. 

It is one of the banes of our American life that 
our families hang together so little. There seems 
to be a peculiar repelling force that develops in 
our typical American boy, that drives him just as 
far away as possible from the old hearthstone and 
the rest of the group. Only a few days ago the 
eldest boy at my table, who will not be ready for 
the Freshman class for a year, confronted me with 
a plan to make a tour alone this summer through 
Colorado! Here was your certrifugal attraction 
with a terrible vengeance. It meant two things: 
first, that this boy intends to set up for himself as 
soon as the possibility comes; and, second, he is 
going to set up about as far away from his father’s 
setting up as a railroad ticket can carry him. My 
eyes were opened I doubt not they will be opened 
still wider the next time. I thought of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s ‘Go west, young man; go west,” and wished 
he had never given the advice which has broken 
up so many homes all over our land. 

In the case of the noble Harper group, we find 
that so well has brotherhood gathered its beauti- 
ful harvest that the transition has been natural 
and easy to cousinship and grandsonship. ‘There 
isa good deal in the temperament of a business 
firm, and we see in the Harper house of to-day 
the reign of as much of the old brotherly spirit as 
when the boys stood together for the first time in 
manly fight for success in old Caxton’s grand art. 

The Harper lesson is not only a mighty protest 
against this early and hopeless breaking up of 
our American homes, and the assertion of a 
purely fanciful sense of personal independence, 
but a reminder that a measure of the old slow 
regulation methods of doing business is a neces- 
sity for the. highest type of enterprise. Our 
habit is to get dissatisfied with our one business 
and rsh off into all sorts of collateral schemes. 
The Harper plan was to do just one thing— 
publish books. We never heard of their buy- 
ing out a railroad, or investing in cranberry 
swamps, but there is nothing progressive and 
enterprising in all the nobler departments 
of publishing which they did not do. The 
dissipation of energies by the diversion of our 
plans, and the final failure of all plans for the 
want of continuity and steady conformity to 
them, are to-day the poison-drops in a large por- 
tion of our American commercial life. We are a 


nation of many plans and as many fractures. The 


school-boy habit of flying from tops to marbles, 
and from marbles to kites, and so on through the 
year’s round of games, hangs to us grown-ups with 
prodigious pertinacity. We need to know, first 


‘of all, what we are fit for; and when that revela- 


tion is made to us—and it will be made if we make 
the quest aright—we must shape the life accord- 
ingly. Nothing should interfere with it. The 
success of another should be no temptation to 
change ourcourse. Indeed, his success may come 
from his adhering inflexibiy to his plan. I would 
like to see a monument built here, on American 
soil—even in Central Park, if you please—to the 
aged German who lamented on his death-bed 
that he had not spent his whole life on the dative 
ease. The unveiling of such a monument would 
be worthy of the usual ode by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, speech by the venerable Bryant, and 
letters of regret from Charles Francis Adams, 
Bancroft and President Hayes. 


HOSEA II., 19%. 


By FANNY A. DART. 


Wa should I fear 
If suddenly I hear 

The cry, The Bridegroom cometh’''? 
Hath he not said, ** Thou'’rt mine"? 
Have I not vow'd, “ All thine’’? 

Then what remaineth 
But gladly to be watching every day 
To hear him call, * Beloved, come away "'? 


Why should IT fear 
To be told he’s near? 
Hath he not me espoused ” 
Then what joy can compare 
With that I am to share 
When safely housed 
Within the mansion he's prepared for me, 
Where I'll with bim abide through all eternity 7 


THE RUSSO-TURAISH WAR. 
PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES, 


qT | Pte will it all turn out? We all want to 

know. There are plenty of prophets, but 
we are not of them. We are not astrologists. 
We read no lines in the palm of destiny. We 
simply group here a few salient facts that may 
aid the reader to form his own prophetic judg- 
ment, and to read more intelligently the signs of 
the times. 

This is likely to be a terrible war ; not improba- 
bly along one. It is the culmination of a historic 
struggle. Both parties are desperately in earnest. 
Russia’s first appearance in ancient history is as 
an invader of the Bosphorus. Before ever the 
Tartar had crossed the Asiatic line, and while as 
yet Constantinople was the capital of the decay- 
ing Byzantine empire, the principality of Mos- 
cow sent down a host of northern barbarians to 
levy tribute on the capital of the East. Ever 
since the days of Peter the Great she has stead- 
ily kept in view the possibility of acquiring a 
control of the Bosphorus. Without it she can 
never be a maritime power, nor a commercial na- 
tion. With it she would have the whole of the 
Black Sea for a harbor, and her commercial future 
would be limited only by her own enterprise and 
intelligence. 

This historie and not unrighteous ambition is 
supported by the religious feeling—it may perhaps 
be said, the religious fapaticism—of her people. 
What the Roman Catholies of the United States 
would feel toward England, if we could conceive of 
niassacres like those in Bulgaria perpetrated by 
Protestant hands on the soil of Ireland, that the 
peasantry of Russia feel toward the Turk. There 
is no hate like a religious hate. There is no re- 
ligious hate like that which is allied to ambition. 
The religious hate and the pent-up commercial 
ambition of centuries are leagued together in 
Russia's ** holy war” against the Turk. 

And the Turk is fighting for existence. He is 
fighting to hold the government which be 
has maiptained over subject provinces for cen- 
turies. Wrong grows not feeble with age. It 
claims vested rights. It entrenches itself in con- 
science. The Turk is wholly unconscious that he 
is an intruder. He is wholly oblivious of the 
rights of self-government. And though he bas 
lost the vigor of his old-time intolerance he has 
lost nothing of its rancor. He repays the hate 
of the Christian with interest. On both sides con- 
science and a church ; on the one side a desperate 
struggle to live, on the other a desperate strugyle 
for that which is essential to any large and widen- 
ing life. ; 

The parties are, however, very unevenly 
matched. The population of Russia is, in round 
numbers, 85,000,000, Its area is already nearly 
one-sixth of the habitable globe; its nominal 
army nearly 2,000,000 men; its government com- 
pact, vigorous, free from any present danger of 
revolutions at home; its people, excepting, per- 
haps, those of Poland, generally and heartily 
united in supporting the present crusade. The 
population of European Turkey, exclusive of 
its tributary provinces, Serbia and Roumapnia, 
which are already in war against it, is, in 
round numbers, 8,000,000. Of this, less than one- 
half are Mahometans. The Christians bear no 
arms. They are hoping for a day of deliverance ; 
they are an impediment, not a strength, to Tur- 
key. If the entire population of all Turkey— 
European, Asiatic, African—be included, it num- 
bers not over 16,000,000 Mahometans. Its army, all 
told, scarcely exceeds half a million **on paper,” 
and its capital is tremulous with hidden fires 
that may apy day break out in voleanic revolu- 
tion. A united nation of 85,000,000 against a di- 
vided nation of 16,000,000; a nominal army of 
2,000,000 against a nominal army of 500,000—these 


figures do not present a very even balance in the 
scales. 

But a small force has sometimes beaten back 
one of overwhelming numbers. The expulsion of 
Xerxes from Greece, the expulsion of Great Lrit 
ain from her American colonies, illustrate thy» 
power of a valiant people to defend their native 
land from aggression. History does not, bowever. 
justify the eulogies of the British admirers o; 
Turkish ** pluck.” The soldiers who fled from be 
fore Vienna at the attack of Sobieski’s handful of 
Poles, the soldiers who again and again retreated 
in dismay before the charges of Montenegro's for 
lorn hope, are not likely to repeat on Turkish soi! 
the glories of either Maratbon or Valley Forge. 

If, therefore, the issue were to be fought out by 
Russia and Turkey alone the result could hardly 
be doubtful. Will Turkey secure allies’ On this 
question depends the solution of the problem, 
How is it all going to end ” 

1. We may conceive that Russia will be beaten 
back by the Turk, either with or without allies. 
Once before she made the same attempt she 
is pow waking. Then, as now, she secured by 
diplomacy the apparent approbation of the great 
European powers to her demands. But jealousy 
was stronger than principle; France and Eogland 
came to the help of the *“*Sick Man ;” the crescent 
was saved from defeat. If that result should be 
now repeated the Eastern question would remain 
unsettled. Defeat would have embittered the 
Christians ; success would have emboldenesl the 
Turks: ail the oppressions of the past would be 
aggravated in the future; another generation 
would be left to solve the problem with which 
this generation had proved itself unable to cope. 

2. We may conceive of Russia as victorious 
She may drive Turkey back to the Balkan Moun 
tains. She may press op across them. She may 
plant the cross once more upon the walls of Con 
stantinople. But it is almost certain that she wil! 
not seek to convert Constantinople into a Russian 
port. She has solemnly declared that she has no 
such purpose. A large and influential party in 
Russia are opposed on principle to further exten- 
sion of her territory. -They believe, with reason, 
that Wer vastness is her weakness, not herstrenyth. 
All Europe would be in arms against such a terri 
torial aggrandizement. She would have to fight 
such an alliance of nations as has not been seen 
since that which banished Napoleon to the island 
of St. Helena. No one nation can afford to def) 
united Europe. Napoleon the First proved that 
Alexander will not imitate so disastrous an ex 
ample. 

3. The most natural solution of the problem to 
an American mind is that of self-government 
The Slavs were once a powerful and prosperous 
people. In Serbia since their emancipation, in 
Bulgaria since their partial emancipation, they 
have shown a power of progress that entitles 
them to the sympathies of all that love freedom 
for themselves aud their fellow-men. They are 
peaceful, industrious, honest, and seek to become 
educated. Why not organize the Christians ot 
European Turkey into a Pan-Slavonie empire’ 
The minority of Turks have gyoverned long enough. 
Why not invite the majority of Christians to 
make the experiment’ They cannot fail more 
disastrously. 

The answer is the remwonstrance of Austria 
Hungary. The Magyar population of Hungary 
is of Asiatic origin. It is of kintotbe Turk. The 
Slavs of Hungary are a subject race: tenants 
peasants ; a majority in numbers, a minority in 
wealth, power and influence. The organization 
of a Pan-Slavic empire would be an invitation to 
revolution in Hungary. The bare possibility of i! 
has filled Austria-Hungary with apprehension 
and dissepsions. 

4. One other alternative has been proposed. 
This is to re-establish in a new form the old 
Byzantine empire; to make Greece once more 
mistress of the Bosphorus; to make Constant! 
nople a Grecian city. If kingdoms could only be 
made this might be. But kingdoms grow. And 
candor compels the confession that Greece ha- 
shown no such vitality in the past as to justily 
hope of such a growth in the future. 

These are the alternative prospects and prol 
bilities. Which of these prospects is the mvs! 
probable of realization only events can determibe. 


—‘* Who's that man ”” asked the Czar of his aid, 
the other day, pointing to a chap with a note 
book in his band who was hanging around head- 
quarters eyeing him rather closely. ** That, 
said the aid, “that’s an American newspaper 
correspondent from Chicago.” ‘Shoot him at 
sunset,” replied his Imperial Majesty, retirive 
within his tent.—{New York Commercial, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


A. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE IN LOUIS- 
VILLE, KY. 

For the past seven years the Annual Conventions 
of the Y. M. C. A.’s have been immediately preceded 
by Conferences of the paid agents employed in their 
work throughout the country. With the growth of 
this work and the consequent numerical increase of 
paid officers, the interest and utility of the confer- 
enees have likewise grown. Upwards of seventy of 
the International, State and Local General Secreta- 
ries were present at the conference, which held its 
sessions from Saturday June 2d to the following Tues- 
day. For practical suggestion and solid helpfulness 
to Y. M. C. A. workers, the sessions of these confer- 
enees) far surpass those of the Convention. The 
rapidity with which this band of men, who devote 
their whole time to developing Y. M. C. A. work, has 
reached its present proportions is a good index of the 
erowth of the work in general. The first agent em- 
ploved in this work was secured in IS58. Since then 
one and another have been added, as the necessities 
of the work demanded; the largest increase in any 
one year having been in 1876, when twenty were 
udded to their roll until, as the last Executive Com- 
mittee’s report states, the number has now reached 
one hundred and twenty-three. 

The topies presented for discussion at this Conven- 
tion were very practical. “Our work for boys” was 
a topic of much interest, and was illustrated by re- 
ports of successful bows’ services in Indianapolis, 
Pourchkeepsie and Montreal. The evangelistic work 
of the Associations’ and their relation to temper- 
unee Work guve rise to discussions of a particularly 
lively character. Reports of the most opposite char- 
ucter concerning the work of different temperance 
reformers now agitating the country were made, 
wudafter much warm discussion the weight of opin- 
ion seemed most decidedly to favor non-participation 
by the associations in any temperance reform move- 
ment, unless such reform work were conducted on a 
purely and thoroughly Gospel basis. As a whole the 
Conference this year has been the most successful 
ever held. 

The following Tuesday delegates to the General 
Convention began to arrive from every quarter and 
on Wednesday morning Russell Sturgis, Jr., of Boston, 
the retiring president, called them to order and a 
regular organization was effected with J. V. Farwell 
of Chicago as president elect. The number of dele- 
cates to the convention this year was about 300, being 
lit} less than that at Toronto last vear. 

The first topic of interest was the report of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee, which in addition 
toaund in connection with a vast work of correspon- 
dence carried on at its central office in New York has 
been prosecuting, through special agents, a most en- 
couraging work in the South (both among whites and 
blacks), in the West, and among railroad men. The 
report indicated encouraging progress, evidenced 
partly by an increasing number of requesta from 
both the secular and religious press for information 
concerning their work, and by the hearty endorse- 
ments given to that work, by ecclesiastical bodies; 
but still more by the growth of the Association cause 
in its material and spiritual strength, its growing 
force of well qualified agents, its increase of prop- 
erty, the additional number of reading-rooms open- 
ed, of religious services held, and of conversions 
reported, showing God's manifest blessing upon their 
work. Very interesting papers were read, one con- 
cerning the work in the South, prepared by Col. 
Jos. Hardie, of Selma, Alabama; another con- 
cerning the work among the Negroes, by Gen. G. D. 
Johnson; another, concerning his tour of visitation 
in the Southern States, by S. A. Taggart, State Secre- 
tary of Pennsylvania; and still another by G. A. Hall 
and T. K. Cree, who spent three months in prosecuting 
Y. M.C. A. work in the South. Mr. Robert Weiden- 
salland Dr. L. W. Munhall reported favorably of the 
work in the West; Mr. Geo. EF. Davis of that in the 
maritime provinces. Mr. T. K. Cree recounted the 
result of a tour through the Province of Ontario. 
(aunada; while Mr. EF. Ingersoll, General R. R. 
Secretary, after reporting great progress in the R. R. 
branch of the Y. M.C. A. work, read a number of 
testimonials from prominent R. R. managers and 
superintendents, to the work, as most helpful to rail- 
way companies as well as to their employees. 

The Welcome Meeting was held on the evening of 
the same day in Library Hall. The stage was beauti- 
fully decorated with flags, mottoes and flowers. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were delivered by Mr. Carley, 
resident of the Louisville Association, Mayor Jacob, 
and Dr. Stuart Robinson. The last-named speaker 
heartily ‘indorsed the Y. M. C. Associations for four 
reasons: First, on account of their churchly charae- 
ter, shown in their declining to set up any interest 
epart from the church; second, on account of the 
emphasis they had laid upon the study of the Word 
of God, which should of itself entitle them to the 
lasting gratitude of the churches; third, on account 
of the honorgiven to the Holy Ghost in all their evan- 
gelistic labors; and, fourth, on account of their wis- 
fom and prudence in avoiding the “hobbies of one- 
ideaism, the extravagancies and fanaticisms which 
have wrought the ruin of so many voluntary organ- 
izations in time past.”’ Letters of goodwill were also 
received and read from Gov. M’Creary, ot Kentucky, 
und Bishop Kavanaugh, and the exercises of the even- 


ing were enlivened by musicfrom the Railroad quar- 
tet of Columbus, Ohio. 

On the second day of the Convention the State and 
Provincial work of the Association in all parts of the 
country was reported, and hearty testimonials to the 
wonderful effects throughout New England and the 
Northwest of Mr. Moody's and Mr. Cook's labors 
were given by Russell Sturgis, Jr., of Boston, and Mr, 
Dean, of lowa. The afternoon session was opened by 
an intensely interesting Bible reading on the “ Peace 
Offering’ by Dr. J. H. Brooks, of St. Louis, the rest 
of the time being devoted to stirring testimonials 
from converted railroad men to the work that had 
been conducted by the International Commitee for 
them and their comrades. Christian greetings were 
received by telegraph from the associations in France, 
from Geo. Williams in London, from the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Carth- 
age, Ill., and from the International Conference of 
the Women's Christian Associations in Montreal. In 
the evening Dr. Brooks, of St. Louis, gave another 
remarkable Bible reading on “ llow | use the Bible 
with Christian workers,’ and Mr. Root, of Chicago, 
illustrated a new method of using the Bible in con- 
nection with choir and congregational singing. 

Friday morning was occupied with a very interest- 
ing and fraternal discussion of the work among the 
Negroes of the South, by the International Committee, 
during which several of the Southern brethren most 
earnestly and affectionately pressed the claims of the 
colored men on the whites of the South fer education 
and evangelization. The work in the West was also 
presented by Mr. Spafford, of Chicago. Theafternoon 
was devoted to the raising of subscriptions for the 
International work, about $5,000 being secured out of 
the $20,000 that are needed for the work next year. 
In the evening a crowded house listened to services 
mainly evangelistic in character and resulting in 
many requests for prayer. 

Saturday morning was given to the consideration 
of Association work in colleges, and to the work of 
Mr. Anthony Comstock of Brooklyn. 

Every afternoon when the weather permitted open 
air services were conducted in various parts of the 
city by the delegates. 

(hn Sunday, the concluding day of the Convention, 
numerous services were held for mixed audiences, 
for children, for R. R. men, in the open air and in 
many of the churches of the city and, as on similar 
occasions, the convention was closed by a grand fare- 
well meeting Sunday night. 

We believe that the convention, though smaller 
than the one held last vear, has equalled the latter 
in its blessed influence upon the Y. M. ©. A. cause 
throughout the land and upon the churches and in- 
habitants of the city in which it has met. R. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLIES. 
THE NORTHERN ASSEMBLY. 

The most important action of the General Assembly 
at Chicago of public interest was its final settlement 
of the long-disputed question of fraternal relations 
with the Southern General Assembly. It rejected the 
recommendation of its own committee advising the 
passage of a resolution withdrawing certain utter- 
ances of the Old School Presbyterian Assembly dur- 
ing the war denouncing the Southern Presbyterians 
as heretical, blasphemous and schismatic, and adopt- 
ed, as an amendment, a declaration reasserting its 
confidence in the Christian character and doctrinal 
soundness of the Southern Presbyterian Church and 
reciting its action of 1870 and 1873 decreeing all the 
deliverances of the General Assembly during the late 
war, so faras they impeach the Christian character 
and doctrinal soundness of the Presbyterian Church 
South, as null and void. As the Southern Presbyteri- 
ans insist upon the formal expression of regret for 
those utterances, and as this has now been definitely 
refused by a vote of 20 to 97, partly on the ground 
that the present United Assembly cannot properly 
express regret for something said by another body, it 
may safely be assumed that the Presbyterian Church 
in this country will, for the present, remain divided. 
Since the Assembly is already so large as to be un- 
wieldy, such a division would not be injurious were 
it not a sectional division. 


The expenditures for foreign missions by the Pres- 


byterians were last vear reduced $150,000. The 
estimates for the coming vear aggregate 3525,000, 
Only a little over one-half of the churches repre- 
sented in the Assembly contribute to the work of 
foreign missions. Have they ever read Christ's com- 
mission to his followers? 

Considerable time was taken up in the discussion of 
ecclesiastical cases, but the only action of any consid- 
erable public interest was one affirming the action 
synodical condemning the session of a local church 
for refusing to discipline one of its members who was 
the publisher of a Sunday paper. The General As- 
sembly took the ground that “any voluntary respon- 
sible connection with the publishing of a Sunday 
paper is inconsistent with membership in the Pres- 
byterian Church.” 

It has become very clear that the work of the 
Assembly must be simplified and the body itself de- 
creased. For the first purpose it is proposed to estab- 
lish a final Court of Appeals to hear and determine 
judicial cases which the Assembly is, by reason of its 


size, practically incompetent to deal with. This mat- 
ter, after discussion, was referred back to the com- 
mittee and goes over to the next Assembly. For the 
diminution of the Assembly in size two plans are 
proposed ; one, that hereafter they shall be made up 
of representatives elected by the Synods; the other, 
that presbyterial representation shall be continued, 
but that the number of repsentatives shall be dimin- 
ished. The Assembly passed an alternative overture 
submitting these two plans to the Presbyteries for 
final decision. 

The question of communion wine was brought up 
for discussion, but was left to the decision of the 
Sessions of the several churches with “the earnest 
recommendation that the purest wines attainable be 


used.’ The Assembly refused to pass a resolution 
that “the non-alcoholic fruit of the vine should be 
preferred.” L. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSEMBLY. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(South), which bas just closed its sessions, the first 
Presbyterian Assembly which has met in New Orleans 
since the war, has been an important, and insome re- 
spects a notable one. From the beginning it was evi- 
dent that there were three matters of such grave in- 
terest as to tower above all the rest and demand a 
large share of the time and wisdom of the assembly 
for their settlement. These were : 

1. The Publication Committee and the Defalcation 
and Deposition of Dr. Baird. 

2. Fraternal Relations with the Northern Assembly. 

3. Colored Evangelization and the Education of a 
Colored Ministry. 

The defaleation of Rev. Dr. F. T. Baird, the long 
tried’ and trusted Secretary and, practically, Treas- 
erer of the Assembly's Publication Committee at 
Richmond, had hardly been discovered before it was 
flashed to all the world by telegraph. 

The loss by his defalcation amounted to about 
275,000. He made full confession, was tried by his 
Presbytery, deposed from the ministry, and sus- 
pended fram the church. The noble members of the 
committee, headed by Rev. Dr. M. D. Hoge, of Rich- 
mond, made energetic efforts and raised the most of 
the deficit before the Assembly met. The matter 
came before the Assembly in two ways. Rev. Dr. 8. 
I. Baird, brother of the defaulter, brought complaint 
against the Presbytery for undue severity and pre- 
cipitaney. And those in the church who had been 
opposed to having a Church Publishing House, on the 
ground that the church has no right to embark in 
commercial enterprises and others, took the oppor- 
tunity to endeavor to secure its abolition or to make 
it simply a committee to examine and recommend @ 
literature for the church. 

Dr. Baird's complaint was not entertained, and, 
after long and exceedingly earnest debate, the Pub- 
lishing Committee were, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, commended for their action in the past and 
bid God speed for the future, and Rev. L. K. Hazen, 
of Alabama, a man whose praise is in all the churches, 
was chosen Secretary of Publication in Dr. Baird's 
room. 

With regard to “ Fraternal Relations"’’ with the 
Northern Assembly, there was an evident indisposi- 
tion on the part of many to touch the matter at all, 
but as it seemed to be required that they take some 
action they contented themselves with reaffirming 
the action taken at Savannah last year, in which they 
say that if the Northern Assembly would simply dis- 
avow or express regret that they had formerly used 
the words “Schism, Blasphemy, and Heresy,’ with 
reference to them, they were ready for the establish- 
ment of fraternal relations at once. 

The subject of colored evangelization and the edu- 
cation of a colored ministry was grappled with at the 
start. 

Last year’s Assembly appointed Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Stillman of Tuscaloosa, Ala., to take the initiatory 
steps for the establishment of an institution at that 
place for educating colored young men of proper 
character for the ministry. Quietly but energetically 
has he been carrying forward the work. And this 
Assembly in its organization honored him and en- 
dorsed his work by electing him Moderator. 

On the third day of this session, in response to the 
address of the delegates of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, which has undertaken to aid the Southern 
Assembly in this matter, Dr. Stillman, as Moderator, 
made use of the following language: 

“You have alluded to our cotiperative labors with reference 
to colored evangelization. We trust the past is but an ear- 
nest of the future. We rejoice to stand side by side with you 
and to fight shoulder to shoulder under the banner of our pre- 
cious Master. I need not tell you that your words bave gone 
into my own heart; but in saying that. | aleo speak for my 
brethren, for we are all deeply in earnest in our work for our 
colored people. We bave not forgotten them. We have 
never ceased to love them as our fellow-men and fellow- 
Christians, and we pledge our hearty codperation with you in 
this work.” (Applause.) 

There had heretofore been a hanging back from this 
work on the part of the majority of the Southern 
Presbyterians, the reasons for which became fully 
apparent to your correspondent during prolonged 
interviews with many of their leading men in the 
States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, on his journey of several 
weeks through those States on the way to New Or- 
leans. Those reasons are not now operative and for 
the past year there has been developing a readiness to 
spring to the work that is pleasant to witness. 

The Assembly took strong ground in this matter, 
and took it heartily and unanimously. God grant 
His blessing to them in carrying it out. The call is 
loud. The work is great, The field is promising. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor XV., No. 24 


Sunday-5 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ASSYRIA. 


June 24.—Nahum i., 1-13. 


“The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and will 
not at all acquit the wicked.”’—NAHC™ i., 3. 


School, 


T is one of the incidents, perhaps necessary in- 
cidents, of the method of Bible study pursued 
in the International course, that the student is 
liable to take a single passage like that proposed 
for this week’s study out of its connections, and 
accordingly to miss its real meaning. Certainly 
one who reads this first chapter of Nahum in the 
quiet and peaceful atmosphere of his own Sunday 
stucies will get from it not only a wholly inade- 
quate but also an utterly false conception of God. 
To read it aright he must forget the present, and 
by an act of his own imagination put himself back 
in the age to and for which Nahum spoke. In 
this article I shall simply endeavor to aid the stu- 
dent to do this. 

Nineveh was the capital of Assyria,—a great, 
cruel, barbarian power. The city itself was one 
of the largest, wealthiest, and apparently most 
invulnerable of ancient times. I have heretofore 
given a brief description of the extent of the 
city (a). It was not less famous as a wilitary fortifi- 
eation than as a commercial metropolis. Its 
walls, if we may believe ancient historians, were 
100 feet high and so broad that on the top three 
chariots wight drive abreast. Modern investi- 
gations confirm these figures. They were com- 
posed of hewn limestone and sun-dried brick. 
Beyond the walls were water courses, on two 
sides natural river courses, on two sides artificial 
moats. Still beyond was an elaborate system of 
outworks—moats, forts, walls. 

The kingdom of which this was the capital was 
one of fierceness and cruelty. Its religion was 
sensuous; its courage was brutal; its splendor 
was barbaric. It was perpetually in war with its 
weaker neighbors; its campaigns were wmwagnifi- 
cent freebooting expeditions. Its people were 
called a fierce people” (+). Theirremains attest 
their brutality. ‘‘ We see on the bas-reliefs the un- 
resisting enemy thrust through with the spear, 
the tongue torn from the mouth of the captive 
accused of blasphemy, the rebel king beheaded on 
the field of battle, and the prisoner brought to 
execution with the head of a friend or brother 
hung round his neck. We see the scourgers pre- 
ceeding the king as his regular attendants, with 
their whips passed through their girdles; we be- 
hold the operation of flaying performed either 
upon living or dead men; we observe those who 
are about to be exeeuted first struck on the face 
by the executioner’s fist *(c). These ancient monu- 
ments fully justify Nahum’s characterization of 
Nineveb as the ** bloody city ” (¢). 

This Assyrian empire bad shown itself a cruel 
and remorseless foe of Judea. A few years before 
Nahum’s prophecy Sennacherib had led his army 
up against Jerusalem; the prayers of Hezekiah 
had been heard ; sudden destruction had fallen 
upon the foe ; 185,000 had fallen dead in a night; 
and the haughty king had raised the siege and 
departed, driven back by the hand of an invisible 
ally too mighty for him to face (¢). Butthe power 
which had carried Israel away captive (/) still 
threatened the existence of Judea, and still it 
seemed as though it could not be long before the 
gods of Nineveh would prove themselves victors 
over the God of Jerusalem. It was of this bar- 
baric people and of their foredoomed and not dis- 
tant end that the prophet of God wrote the poem 
from which our lesson of to-day is taken. 

God forgets not the oppressed, and will punish 
the oppressor. He is slow to anger but of great 
strength ; and he will not acquit the guilty (g). The 
might of Assyria is nothing to Him, to whom sea, 
and rivers, and mountains, and the solid earth it- 
self are as nothing. He isthe true fortress, and 
he knows them that trust in Him. All devices 
against Him come to naught. Though the Assy- 
rian powers be as compact as a woven hedge of 
chains, though the Assyrian people be so sure of 
their safety that they give themselves up to 
drunkenness and self-indulgence, yet shall they 
be consumed like dry stubble. Numerous though 
they be, they shall be cut down. For the afflic- 
tions they have imposed have been divinely or- 
dered, and when God has no more work for 


(a) Christian Union for May 9th. Lesson of May 20th. 

(b) Isaiah xxxiii., 19. 

(c) Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies. Vol. IL., p. 219. 

(d) Nabum iii.,l. (¢)2 Kings xix., 35,36. (f)2 Kings xvii., 6. 


(g) He will not acquit; but he will pardon. 


‘Assyria to do it shall be destroyed, and Judea 
shall be freed from the fear of its foe. 

This is the substance of Nahum’s prophecy, 
and if it be read in the light of contemporaneous 
history it is seen to be one full of comfort and 
hope and strength to a feeble nation threatened 
by a cruel destroyer. 

It only remains to add that the prophecies of 
Nahum were fulfilled with terrible literalness in 
somewhat less than a hundred years; the exact 
dates are not known. The Babylonian and 
Median powers, which had been subject, arose 
against Assyria. For two years Nineveh was 
besieged. *Thrice the besiegers were repulsed by 
sallies from the gates ; but they returned to their 
siege again. At length the Assyrians grew care- 
less. They gave themselves up to drunkenness. 
At the same time the powers of nature turned 
against them. An extraordinary rise of the river 
Tigris swept away apart of the walls of the city. 
The Medes entered through the breach. The As- 
syrian monarch shut himself up in his royal pal- 
ace, set fire to it, and perished in the flames. The 
whole city and the neighboring cities dependent 
upon it were given over to pillage and to destruc- 
tion. So were the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel and Nahum and Zephaniah (@) fulfilled, and 
the oppressors of the weak and the poor were 
brought to judgment, to punishment, to destruc- 
tion. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


REVIEW. 

The teacher's opportunity to review his secret work 
for the last quarter. 

l. Many things crowd the track—business, house- 
hold cares, sorrows, pleasures. Has the preparation 
of the lesson been an express train, to which other 
things must give way fora time—ora secondary affair, 
easily put off, and run in behind time Sunday morn- 
ing ? 

2. Some teachers are pellicans—hastily storing food 
in a side-pouch, to be handed over immediately to the 
young. But little souls must be fed like little bodies— 
with mother-milk, the very living substance, vitalized 
by having fed another soul. Live the lessons week by 
week, and it is easier to teach them. What has been 
your way? 

3. The closet key unlocks both the lesson and hearts. 
If rusty from lack of daily use in opening the place of 
secret prayer, it will open neither lessons nor hearts. 
Jacob's gifts won Esau’s heart only after Jacob had 
won, at Peniel, his new name of Israel—a prince with 
God. The secret prayer shall be rewarded openly in 
the class. Look to your closet Key. 


for example Isaiah xxx., 31-33; Ezek. xxxi., 3-17: 
13-15. 


(a) See 
xxxii., 22: Zeph. ii., 


Pooks and Authors. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

Among the subjects of the many good biogra- 
phies published within a year there is no ‘other 
about whom the world knows so little as De Quin- 
cey. This is hardly to be wondered at, when we 
realize how little the author of ** Confessions of 
an Opium Eater” really wrote about himself, and 
how persistently he shrank from the observation 
of every one who was not an intimate friend. 
When living within ten miles of Edinburgh many 
intelligent people believed De Quincey to be 
dead, so little had they heard of or about him; it 
is not strange, therefore, that most sketches of 
the man have been perfected by the imagination 
of whoever has written them, and that the ‘‘ Con- 
fessions” caused the use of much coloring which 
the friends of the original never recognized as 
true to life. 

Mr. Page, the editor of the latest and most in- 
teresting sketch of De Quincey, makes only modest 
pretensions as a biographer ; indeed, he makes no 
pretensions at all. Correctly claiming that ‘‘ such 
a nature as De Quincey’s needs to be seen in many 
lights before it will reveal itself with even the 
degree of fullness necessary to consistent interpre- 
tation,” he has compiled his work principally 
from the recollections of others and from De 
Quincey’s own letters. Prefacing these are sev- 
eral chapters in which the editor gives his own 
opinions of the character of his subject. One of 
these opinions, which is more of the nature of an 
incontrovertible assertion, is that De Quincey 
should not be classed among mere dreamers. He 
had a constitutional predisposition to revery long 


' Thomas de Quincey; His Life and Writings. With Un- 
published Correspondence. By H. A. Page, Author of “ Me- 
moir of Hawthorne,” etc. Intwo volumes. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., N.Y. $4.00. 


before he knew what the opium-eater’s dream 
was ; but neither before nor after contracting the 
opium habit were his reveries so dreawlike as 
they were thoughtful. ‘His powers of following 
up sensational effects and tracing with absolute 
exactness the most delicately varying shades of 
experience, and recording them with conscien- 
tious precision, were as noticeable as the dreams 
to which they seemed to give effect. No proper 
ground has been laid for a liberal and sympathetic 
appreciation of De Quincey till these points have 
been clearly apprehended.” 

Farther along in the narrative, while alluding 
to De Quincey’s genuine and practical sympathy 
for the poor and troubled, and after quoting the 
essayist’s own words upon the sufficiency of hon- 
est and homely human nature to the rightful de- 
mands of any heart, the editor says that “tin De 
Quincey, dreamer as he was, and persecuted by 
overfine sensibilities, went along a vein of the 
conservative John Bull, to which he owed not a 
little. How this came to consist with the other 
elements in his constitution is another of the in- 
scrutable puzzles of character and temperament, 
presenting us in his works with the most contra- 
dictory phenomena.” To almost any thoughtful 
American this odd combination of characteristics 
will seem natural enough when he reads of the 
struggles foolishly self imposed, but none the less 
severe for that reason, which De Quincey had to 
make in early life to save himself from waot. 
With sensibilities of too fine a quality to be blunt- 
ed, he came in contact with hosts of people who 
had been born to poxerty and trouble ; he learned 
by observation edi them that the social virtues 
are as frequently found in the hovel as in the 
mansion, and that there is a goodness and a no- 
bility of character which do not depend either 
upon intellect or wealth. This practical acquisi- 
tion of sound sentiment saved him from falling 
into that sentimentality which other gifted writ- 
ers vainly gave vent to when writing of humanity 
as a body, and the views he gained from the hum- 
ble standpoint of his youth and earlier years of 
manhood gave him his regard for law, chureh and 
other institutions, all of which has been neglected 
or assailed by other brilliant writers to the dam- 
age only of the assailants themselves. 

It is from the correspondence and the recollee- 
tions, however, that the readers of Mr. Page's 
book will learn most of De Quincey. His habits, 
of person as well as of thought, his humor, his 
strength, his friendships are al] portrayed in these 
informal pages, and if there is an occasional evi- 
dence of prolixity, the nature of tne subject is 
such that even the critic will kindly close his eyes 
to it. The paragraphs upon the opium habit will 
have the effect of repairing the author's reputa- 
tion, for we find that this habit was contracted 
under medical advice, and to induce relief from 
pain, that it was several times successfully broken, 
to be assumed again only under circumstances 
which induced terrible annoyance and depression. 

Among ietters other than De Quincey’s we find 
one which is so characteristic that it scarcely 
needs Carlyle’s signature to identify it. It was 
penned while its writer was yet a young man, and 
here is a fragment of it: 

“In idie hours we sometimes project founding a sort of 
colony bere, to be called the * Misanthropic Society;' the 
settiers all to be men of a certain philosophic depth, and in- 
tensely sensible of the present state of literature; each to 
have his own cottage, encircled with roses or thistles as he 
might prefer; a library and pantry within, and huge stack of 
turf-fuel without; fenced off from his neighbors by fir 
woods, and, when he pleased, by cast-metal railing, so that 
each might feel himesif strictly an individual, and free asa 
son of the wiiderness; but the whole settlement to meet 
weekly over coffee, and there unite in their miserere, or what 
were better, hurl forth their defiance, pity, expostulation, 
over the whole universe, civil, literary and religious. I! 
reckon this place a much fittersite for such an establishment 
than your Lake Country—a region abounding in natura! 
beauty, but blown on by coach-horns, betrodden by pictur- 
esque tourists, and otherwise exceedingly desecrated by too 
frequent resort: whereas here, though still in communica- 
tion with the manufacturing world, we have a solitude alto- 
gether Druidical—grim hills tenanted chiefly by the wild 
grouse, tarns and brooks that have soaked and slumbered 
unmolested since the Deluge of Noah, and nothing to disturb 
you with speech, except Arcturus and Orion, and the Spirit 
of Nature, in the heaven and in the earth, as it manifests 
itself in anger or love and utters its inexplicable tidings un- 
heard by the mortal ear. But the misery is the almost total 
want of colonists! Would you come hither and be king over 
us then indeed we had made a fair beginning, and the ‘ Bog 
School’ might snap its fingers at the ‘Lake School’ itself, 
and hope to be one day recognised of all men.” 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is 
the frontispiece, which is an excellent photograph 
from a strong portrait. The whole work is ex- 
tremely interesting on account of the information 
it gives of other /iterati, as well as of De Quincey 
himself. The fmatter upon £Coleridge, Words- 
worth and his sister Dorothy,.and’upon “ Kit 
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North” (Prof. Wilson), is mostly new, and is of 
itself worth the price of the entire work. 


THLE RADICAL REVIEW. 

The first number of this new applicant for pub- 
lic appreciation comes to us in the borrowed robes 
of orthodoxy as the radical paints it—to wit, in 
red and black. Of its inner and real self, how- 
ever, we can specify nothing that is particularly 
dreadful. Among the papers are, ‘‘ The Two Tra- 
ditions—Ecclesiastic and Scientific,” by William 
J. Potter, in which the extreme views of the be- 
lievers of each tradition are contrasted in a man- 
ner which is unfair to both ; an interesting article 
by C. W. Ernst on * Practical Socialism in Ger- 
wany ”; a modest avd careful paper on ** Theo- 
dore Parker as a Religious Reformer,” toward the 
end of which Mr. DD. A. Wasson arrays Mr. Parker 
against Rev. Joseph Cook to the damage of the 
latter, were it not that the author carefully de- 
prives Mr. Cook of all his weapons, ammunition 
and everything else but dogmatic impedimenta— 
a condition which, it is unnecessary to state, the 
**Monday Preacher” is never found in. Mr. Ben- 
jamin R. Tucker, who is the editor of the ** Radi- 
cal,” gives a translation of the introduction to 
Proudhon’s “System of Economical Contradic- 
tions,” and apparently threatens us with the en- 
tire work. Joel A. Allen's paper on ** The Jufla- 
ence of Physical Conditions in the Genesis of 
Species” is the strongest article in the ** Review 
and one which, instead of advancing a theory an- 
tagonistic to Darwin's, as the author seems to 
suppose it does, suggests an idea according to 
which the Darwinian hypothesis might be recon- 
structed with benefit to itself and with mitigated 
offense to the religious. Lysander Spooner writes 
on *‘Our Financiers: Their Ignorance, Usurpa- 
tions and Frauds,” and develops that strange 
muddle of vision which seems to afflict every one 
who contemplates the root of all evil in its larger 
Sidpey H. Morse’s *‘Chips from My 
Studio” seems to be the first-fruits of a depart- 
ment of paragraphs. Most of the “chips” are 
critical, and some of them are very good, though 
wany people will doubt the quality of the block 
from which they are taken if the writer continues 
to offer fragments of other people's work as sam- 
ples of the whole. His excerpts from Peter 
Bayne’s late critique of Whitman are unfairto the 
verge of dishonesty. The department of ** Cur- 
rent Literature” is better managed than similar 
departments in some wore pretentious periodicals. 
The ouly startling radical expression in the book 
is addressed ** To Benedict Spinoza,” and reads— 

“© pure as Christ, as deeply souled!" 
While Stedman’s poem, ‘*‘The Discoverer,” is 
worth a place in any religious journal. 

In his prospectus the editor says that his review 
is ‘‘a publication for the thorough, fearless, and 
impartial discussion of all sides of all subjects 
pertaining to human welfare, whether social, 
economic, scientific, literary, wsthetic, or relig- 
ious. Although under radical mwanagement, or 
rather because under radical management, it 
shows bo partiality to any particular school or 
special system of belief. Sincerity and earnest- 
pess of purpose, depth and subtlety of thought, 
ability and propriety of presentation—these, re- 
gardiless of conclusions reached, are the principal 
qualifications esseptial ip commanding admission 
to its pages. But its management, while aiming 
to conduct it in this catholic spirit, yet conceiving 
some subjects to be of more immediate impor- 
tance than others, and believing that the so-called 
‘* Labor Question”—involving, as it does, the basis 
of property, the principles of finance, and the 
organization of industry, and seriously affecting, 
in its settlement, directly the material, and indi- 
rectly the mental aud spiritual condition of the 
people, demands consideration by the best minds 
—will give the preference largely, in the selection 
of its contents, to articles relating to this disputed 
problem.” It is to be regretted that in the list of 
topics and in the papers already published there is 
silence on the subject of personal conduct. Grand 
ideas may be obtained of certain habitaués of rum 
shops, gambling dens, and even from some inmates 
of prisons for criminals, but right and honorable 
action and conduct is not so easily discovered. 
When radicalism can do nothing in the direction 
of making men better as well as wiser—and the 
assumed compulsory procession of the former 
from the latter is one of the most unsatisfactory 
myths of the age—then radicalism can best save 
itself from discredit by keeping itself from the 
public gaze. The new review has a glorious op- 
portunity to make a special feature of major and 
minor morals, and by no other means can it assure 
itself of the respect of those by whom it should 
naturally endeavor to obtain, appreciation. 


aspects. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Grove's “Geography” in Prof. Green's “History 
Primer” series seems to have been made for a younger 
Class of readers than those to whose needs other books 
of the series are adapted, but it is still an excellent 
introduction to physical and mathematical geogra- 
phy. (Appletons, N.Y. 50 cents.) 

“In the Camargue,”’ by Emily Bowles, has just been 
reissued in cheap form. On its first appearance, 
eral years ago, we referred to it as the most charming 
tale of the season, and we have not since then seen 
any novel that smacked more strongly of the soil on 
which it was written, or which made us acquainted 
with a country and a people hitherto so unknown in 
literature. (Loring, Boston. 50 cents.) 

After a short suspension “The Hebrew Christian 
Witness and Prophetic Investigator’ (England) starts 
a new series, to appear quarterly. It will be remem- 
bered as the organ of Christian Jews in Fogland, and 
exhibits considerable scholarship in the various de- 
partments of Old Testament study. It is published 
by Samuel Bagster & Sons, the American agents being 
John Wiley & Sons, N. Y., who take subseriptions at 
$3.50 per year. 

The “Sunday Magazine" for July has come to 
hand. Among its leading articles are one on the Life 
of Paul by Rev. Lyman Abbott, which will give to 
the Sunday-school teachers a bird's-eye view of the 
subject of the next six months’ lessons; a character 
istic story by William M. Baker, * Another Iscariot ;”" 
a readable critique on the contrasts between English 
poetry and English prose, by James McCarroll; and 
some excellent Sunday reading in various coutribu- 
tions, editorial and otherwise, by Dr. Deems, the ed- 
itor. This magazine, which began well, is gaining 
ground with each successive number. 

Macmillan & (Co. have begun the publication, in 
parts, of Amédée Guillemin’s “ Forces of Nature,” a 
book which in its complete form has already proved 
very popular in England and France, though sold at 
a very high price. The work is a general, simple, but 
quite thorough introduction to the study of physical 
phenomena. The text is arranged in seven books, 
which are respectively entitled Gravity and Attrac- 
tion: Sound; Light and Color; Heat; Magnetism ; 
Flectricity ; and Meteorology. The engravings num- 
ber nearly five hundred, and are purely illustrative, 
while the typographical appearance of the pages is 
excellent. There is no other book of its grade which 
will prove at the same time so attractive and Instruct- 
ive on the subjects treated. The editor of the work 
is Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, who needs no introduction 
to any one who has been even slightly interested in 
physical phenomena. The work will be completed in 
eighteen montbly installments, at forty cents each. 

Josh Billings, that solemn conservator of orthogra- 
phy as it exists among those to whom the spelling- 
book is aun unknown torment, has lately torn him- 
self away from his yearly task of almanac making 
long enough to construct a small book called “Trump 
Kards.”’ The title (of which the last letter has not 
quite the true phonetic effect which the letter “z” 
would have given) is a misleading one, for it at 
cause mmany pious people to imagine the book a com- 
panion volume to Hloyle’s Games” and Schenck 
on Poker,’ whereas it is, like the remainder of its 
author's works, a jumble of assumed idiocy and gen- 
uine wit and wisdom. The book contains a number 
of characteristic sketches by F. 8S. Church, whose 
caricatures of birds and animals at successive exhibi- 
tions of the Academy of Design have delighted thou- 
sands of visitors who might have better improved 
their tastes by contemplating more serious works. 
This 1s a good book to send to an overworked pastor 
for his private library. (Carleton & Co., New York. 
25 cents.) 

“How They Strike Me" is the rather enigmatic 
title of a volume of essays of which nothing but the 
name is uncertain. &he subjects of the essays are all 
authors, and of these there are but three out of the 
sixteen who are not novelists. The author, Mr. J. 
(. Heywood, is an appreciative reader of fiction; no 
one who is not could do justice so equally, or with 
such equal effort, to George Eliot and Rhoda Brough- 
ton, Joaquin Miller and Henry James, Jr., Bret Harte 
and Bulwer. The titles of some of bis essays are sug- 
gestive enough to provoke the reader into perusing 
the papers themselves. Tennyson appears under “An 
Overrated Poet,’ Julian Hawthorne as “A Son Who 
Would Emulate His Father,’ and George Fliot as “An 
Ingenuous Moralist."" There is no special writer with 
whom we can compare Mr. Heywood, for between 
the brief mention of books and authors in the papers 
and magazines and the very long essays peculiar to 
the quarterlies, there is among reviewers no half-way 
place such as the author has created for himself. 
Readers who are impatient until they can formulate 
their impressions of authors will find this volume of 
assistance, and thousands of others may find it sug- 
gestive. (Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. %2.) 

Messrs. 8S. M. Pettingill & (Co... New York, have re- 
cently issued their new Directory. It is interleaved 
with memoranda slips, and several line engravings of 
prominent New York journalists, and bound in 
Russian leather. It contains a complete list of news- 
papers and other periodicals published in the United 
States, Canada and other British Provinces. In its 
compilation the natural geographical order of States 


has been followed, and for the convenience of adver- 


tisers who wish to select certain sections of the coun- 
try, there is a subdivisien by counties. A marked 
peculiarity of the work is the of estimated 
circulations of the various papers. The circulation is 
given only where it has been furyished over the signa- 
ture of the publisher. The classified index under the 
several heads of Religious, Agricultural, Scientific, 
etc., is exceedingly useful and convenient for refer- 
ence. A general index has never as yet been made 
in the newspaper directories, though it is much need- 
ed. For example, it is necessary to know where a 
paper is published before you can learn the informa- 
tion which you are seeking. It frequently happens, 
especially in offices which receive orders for periodi- 
cals, that only the name of the paper is sent, thus 
necessitating correspondence to find out what a 
general index could give. Messrs. Pettingill & Co. 
can congratulate themselves upon the appearance 
and the advantages which their last work has over 
all others of similar character 
LITERARY NOTES. 

turd & Houghton have nearly completed their new 
edition of De Quincey’s works, the twelfth and last 
volume containing what has never been seen before 
a full index to the author's writings. 


absence 


While Americans have been purchasing five thou- 
sand copies of “That Lass (©) Lowrie’s,”’ the Pnglish, 
who usually satisfy themselves and the public libra- 
ries with an edition of two thousand copies of any 
novel, have taken twice as many of Mrs. Burnett's 
book as we have. Is it possible that the domain of 
literary conventionalism is changing from England to 
America, or can it be that the critics who have be- 
littled the book in this country are still in that callow 
stage of culture which incapacitates them from com- 
prehending any literary ability which is not like that 
of somebody else ? 


Another Perkins, who does not wish to be con- 
founded with Fi, has mounted the lecture platform. 
His first name is Frederic, and he will be recognized 
by many as an attaché of the Boston Public Library, 
the working editor of “Old and New” in the days 
when that magazine was too good to be profitable, 
and the compiler of that excellent adviser “ The Best 
Reading,’ which book has sold to the extent of fifteen 
editions. The topics of Mr. Perkins’s lectures are: 
* Reconstruction,’ “ Voltaire” (in which the white- 
wash brush seems apparent), “‘ Romance,’ and “ Wit, 
Humor and the Funny.” If the new lecturer speaks 
half as strongly and brightly as he writes, no one 
will have a chance to drop asleep under his words. 


The “Athenzwum” says that the Trustees of the 
British Museum are in treaty for the purchase of the 
copy of the largest book in the world. Toward the 
close of the seventeenth century the reigning E.m pe- 
ror of China appointed an Imperial Commission to 
reprint in one vast collection all native works of in- 
terest and importance in every branch of literature. 
In the beginuimg of the following century the Com- 
missioners completed their labors, and were able to 
lay before the Eimperora very palpable proof of their 
diligence in the shape of a compilation consisting of 
6,100 volumes, entitled “Kin ting koo kin too shoo 
tseih ching.” or “ An Illustrated Imperial Collection 
of Ancient and Modern Literature.”” Only a small 
edition was printed off in the first instance, and be- 
fore long the greater part of the copper types which 
had been cast for the undertaking were purloined by 
untrustworthy officials, and the remainder were 
melted down and coined into cash. Accidents by fire 
and by violence have considerably reduced the num- 
ber of copies of the imperial edition originally print- 
ed, and it is believed that only a comparatively few 
now remain extant. The Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum having become aware that one such copy has 
lately been offered for sale at Pekin, have entered 
into negotiations for its purchase. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new oublicationa delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of thia paper will he acknowledged tn Uta earlieat mubae- 
quent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly adrta- 
ing ua of any omtation tn this respect. Accompanying memo- 
raretia of prices are destrable in all caaea.| 

Authors and Titles. 

Bray, Rev. A. J..." Churches of Christendom.” 
The Milton League. 

the Camergue.” ... Loring. 

Historical Reader.’ Barnes. 1 
Grove. Ge*., Geogran hy.’ ppleton. 
Gladden. Rev Washington. Was ingon ‘Aleott’ a 

Type of God's Moral Governmen 
wood, Brooks & Co. 0 


Publtahers. Price. 


Bowles, Fmity. 
Colttier, W. F.. 


Giadden. Rev. Washington, The Christian Way.’ 
Dodd, Mead & (on. 
Greene, G. W.. LL.D." Shore of Rhode Island.’ 
J.A.& BR. A. Retd 
Hawthorne. Julian, “Garth ..Apoleton. 10 
Page, H. De Quincey. Life and Writings.” 
Scribner. Ivolse. 4M 
Reade, Charlies, “A Woman Hater.’ ppr. 75 
Cloth. 1) 
Rule. W. H.. D. p.. Ortental Records.’ Wiley. 2@ 
Spang. H.W..." On | tion.’ Claxton. 


‘Unclaimed.’ . Loring. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


C. Diteon & Co... New York. ‘Blue Glass Polka.” J. W. Tor 
ner, “ The Merry Maiden, A. Ae, 
well. We and“ Flowers of May Waltzes.” F. Spindler, We Som 

‘My Home tn Tennessee,” with chorus, Jas. BE. -tewart, We. "We 
deck their Graves alike to-day,” preerens for male voices), H. P. 
Danks. We. and “ I leaned out of Window "A. W. Stewart, We 

Me syer, Philadelphia. Song ‘De wn ina 

finter.”’ (glee for mized voices), We..and “ Lal 
by the noted blind com poser. Adam Gelbe!l. “ The Fountain.’ 


F. A. aod Serenade,” (German and English 
J. Raft 

EK. Se hn i & Co.. New York. “ Only kiss me, Sweet, good-by,” 
Cc. x Pyke, 


J. Peters, New York. “ Giorta in Excelsis,’ quartet, Elizabeth 
H. Maree. cents. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co... New Vork. Song: “ Hopes and Waves,” Al- 
bert Rowse, #c.. and the “ Orpheus,” (month!y magazine) for May, 


containing fourteen pages of music. Terms, $1 per annum. 
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Publisher’ Department. 


New York, June 13, 1877. 
“Mr. Diogenes. 

This singular man lived in Greece. He was 
distinguished for his eccentricities, bad man- 
ners, and bad disposition. It was his cmef 
business to find fault. For example, he took 
alantern one day when the sun was shining 
brightly and went out to search for an honest 
man, thereby insinuating that such persons 
were exceedingly scarce. When Alexander, 
a distinguished military gentleman, paid him 
a visit, and inquired what he could do for 
him, he had the impudence to tell bim to “get 
out of his sunshine.”” To cap the climax of 
his oddities. he dressed like a beggar and lived 
inatub! He was a sour, crabbed, crusty old 
bachelor. We infer that he had no wife, first, 
because history does not mention her: sec- 
ond, because no woman would take kindly to 
one of his habits, dress, or manners, or aspire 
to become mistress of bis mansion. * There 
was an old woman who lived in a shoe,” it is 
true, but the woman who would live in a tul, 
and especially with such a companion, has rot 
been heard from. The misanthropic spirit 
which possessed this man was doubtless due 
to disordered digestion and a biliousness, one 
ot the prominent symptoms of which is a mo- 
rose, fault-finding disposition. The tongue is 
heavily coated, giving rise to a bad taste, the 
appetite is not good, and the patient feels 
dull, sleepy, or dizzy, and is apt to be fretful. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Diogenes lived several 
centuries before Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets were invented, a few doses of 
which would have relieved him of his ** bile,’ 
and enabled him to find acores of “ honest 
men” without the aid of his lantern. Under 
their magic influence, combined with that of 
the Golden Medical Discovery, to cleanse his 
blood, be might have been led to take a more 
cheerful view of life,to exchange his tub for 
a decent babitation, to “spruce up”"’ in per- 
sonal appearance. and at last have taken a 
wife to mend bis clothes and his manners, 
both of which were in evident need of repairs, 
and become the happy sire of little Dioweneses 
who would have handed down to posterity 
the name, not of a cynic philosopher, but of a 
cheerful, healthy, happy, virtuous man !! 


BUTTER was in use 4,000 yearsago. Some of 
the original stock appears to have been held 
over.—| Boston Post. 


Summer Cook-Stove. 

J. Henry Thorp, No. 138 Chambers street, is 
the manufacturer of the Summer King Cook- 
Stove, small, portable. efficient, cheap, and 
with oil for fuel. The oven is of tin. and is 
large enough for family use, and will bake 
eight loaves of bread at once. There are one 
and two-burner stoves and a double stove, 
varying in price from $1.75 to $9.50. The 
double stove is thus described: “It is con- 
structed on the principle of the lamp, with 
wicks that are safely protected by water on 
each side, so as to prevent heating and char- 
ring of the wicks. There is a water chamber 
in rear of the wick tubes that raises the water 
nearly to the top of the wick tubes. This is 
so connected with the water chambers on 
each side of the wick as to bring the water to 
a level near the top of the wick tubes, which 
prevents any gas forming, thereby rendering 
an explosion impossible, as there is no con- 
tinement,of the oil. The water protects the 
oil and wick, and,in addition thereto, fur- 
nishes steam that comes in contact with the 
flame, making the combustion complete, and 
destroying all smoke and smell. Our largest 
size will not consume more than one gallon of 
good oilin twenty hours constant burning.” 
Circulars containing full particulars will be 
sent on application to the manufacturer. 


E. D. Bas«ford. 


There is no House Furnishing establish- 
ment ip this city so widely known as that of 
Edward D. Bassford. He was the first tenant 
of Cooper Institute where he still remains. 
Here he has gradually extended his accom- 
modations and increased his stock until he 
has probably the most extensive and varied 
assortment to be found in the United States. 
He deals, both wholesale and retail, in first 
class house furnishing hardware. china, glass 
and earthenware, silver plated ware, cutlery, 
tea trays, tin, iron, copper, wood and willow- 
ware, door mats, mattresses, bedsteads, pil- 
lows, etc., crockery, etc., refrigerators of best 
uality and in all sizes, and in brief in every- 
thing that is required in the house furnishing 
line, a detail of which would nearly fill this 
paper. A complete illustrated catalogue may 
be had on application by letter and in person. 
We invite all botel and steamboat proprietors 
as wellas housekeepers to send for it or call 
and examine for themselves 


The various diseases of the respiratory 
organs, to which so large a number of the 
residents in our variable climate are subject, 
can promptly be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’'s 
Pulmonic Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These 
medicines are pleasant to the palate and 
speedy in their action. They can be had of 
druggists throughout the United States. 


CHRISTIAN UNI ON. 


The Russo-Turkish War. 


Christian Union Extra, No. 4°'—the Russo- 
Turkish War—is now ready. It contains a 
convenient map of the seat of war, and the 
following chapters: I. Who are the Turks? 
Il. What is Russia? III. The Christian Prov- 
inces. IV. The Two Religions. V. How the 
War Began. VI. The Seat of War. VI. 
Prospects and Probabilities. 

It differs in shape fro.n its predecessors, is 
more handy for the pocket, and more attract- 
ive in general make-up. For a full under. 
standing of the present conflict it is the most 
comprehensive of any pamphlet yet issued on 
thissubject. It will be sent by mail on receipt 
of fifteen cents. Horatio C. King, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Aw old lady, the other day, was told that 
eight mules were killed by lightning in an 
adjoining county. “ Good gracious!" she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands over ber head 
felt in my bones that something bad hap- 
pened to Joha!”’ 


Sheppard Knapp. 

This prominent dealer advertises a “ clear- 
ing up sale,’’ with astonishing bargains, in 
order to close out patterns which he does not 
intend to duplicate. These goods are offered 
during the month at less than cost of im- 
portation or manufacturers’ prices. Velvets 
and Moquets are offered at $2 per yard, Body 
Brussels from $1.50, Tapestry from $1, Three- 
ply, $1, and other choice goods at low rates. 
Mattings in large quantities may be had at 
liberal rates, and one hundred rolls, slightly 
wet, will be suld “'way down.” See the ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. The house is at No. 
183 and 18% Sixth avenue, next to Thirteenth 
street. 


Rodgers &€ Orr Brothers. 


“ Plain silks at 45 cents; black and colored 
silks at 70 cents; blac’« cashmere at 40 cents; 
suits at all prices; millinery at greatest re- 
duction in prices ever known in this city.” 
These are some of the announcements made 
by the popular house of Rodgers & Orr Broth- 
ers, whose advertisement appears in another 
column. We call especial attention to their 
bulletin and assure our readers that they will 
find the goods they may purchase by mail or 
otherwise to correspond exactly with their 
representations. 


Finest Olive or Salad Oll 


Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottied by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 12 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As we bottle this oil 
ourselves, we can guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Our only places of business are as above. 


Pope Pius Ix. 

Oscar Marshall, publisher, has lately issued 
an excellent life-size engraving of the vener- 
able Pope Pius IX. It is the work of his 
brother, Wm. E. Marshall, the celebrated en- 
graver of the great pictures of Washington, 
Lincoln, Grant, &c. Orders will be filled direct 
by mail. 


All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases | 
speedily yield to the curative influencesof Pulver- 
macher's Electric Beilte and Bands. They are 
safe, simple,and effective,and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Book. with full par- 
ticulars, matied free. Address ACESS 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 
and Governesses; gives inturmation to Parents of 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Mias M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New VYors. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
UNION COLLEGE. 


Alumni Day, Teste June 26. 
Commencement, coda June 27. 
The Fall Term 19. 

admission, June 2% and 79, and Sept. 17 and 18. 
rendered deservi students. For information 
concerning the Schoo! of Civi! Engineering and 
the ce x Courses, Classical and Scientific, ad- 
dress E POTTER, Pres.. Schenectady, N. ¥. 
N ATIONAL. SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

AND ORATORY 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. For Clergy- 
men, lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced atudents. Attention to Cun- 
versation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Keading and 
Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplo- 
mas. Both sexes admitted. Summer term «pens 
July 2d. Students eatered atany time. Day and 
Evening Classes. Send for catalk 

J. W. SHOFMAKER, A. M.. Pres. 


0 LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
BosTon, 
have the honor to announce that they are prepared 
tu record applications and make engagements for 
nulithe Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agente for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mre. Helen Potter, Mr. M. WwW. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. send for Cirewar and Terms . 
HATHAW 2" & PON 

Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATION S. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the ¢ Christian Union. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nes. 743 and 745 Broadway, 
HAVE PUBLISHED 


A New Lite of Charlotte Bronte. 


REID'S CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
One volume, I2me. cloth, tilustrated, $1 


“This is po ordinary work, and we have reason 
to believe it will produce no ordinary sensatic n in 
the literary world.”’—London Standard. 


(The authentic life of the Author of ** The 
Confessions of an Opium Eater.’") 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY: 
His Life and Writings. 


With Unpublished Correspondence. 
By H. A. PAGE 
With a new Woodburytype portrait of DeQuincey. 
Two volymes, I2m, cloth, gilt top, $4. 


The above worka for sale by all booksellers. or will 
be sent, express charges paid, on receipt of advertived 
prtcea by the pub ishers. 


S$. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 

* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful! 
Bibie readers . . Simple, attractive. correct. 
and judicious in the use of learning.’ —Revr. How- 
ard Croaby, DD. 

* Incomparably the best we know for the next 
s lessons.” —Rev. ©. 8S. Robinson, D.D., in 
¢ Chriatian Weekly. 

“ A member of my family has used it in in prefer- 
ence to all others in conducting a large and aduit 
Bible class.”"—Prof. Austin Pheipa, Andover Semi- 
nary 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 
NOW READY. 


Sermons related tothe 

The Gos Boston Revival of 
Sev Clergymen 

rent denomina- 

weak 

Among the contmbutor« 

are Rev. Jos. Cook, Prof 


Invitation, 


sec’'y A. B.C. F.M 


JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Wase Bronson Alcott's School a Type of 
ied's Morai (iovernment? A 
seph's Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. By Kev. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. Paper, dente. 

Tne theory criticised in this little book may be 
found in “ The Gospel Invitation.’ 


= 


At bookstores generally, or sent, post paid, on reecipt 
of price, by the publishers 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


Washington Boston. 


READY 


THIS EEK. 


The New Book by the author of “ HELEN'S 
BABIES,” “THE BARTON EXIER- 
IMENT,” etc., etc. 


THE SCRIPTURE CLUB 
OF VALLEY REST ; 


OR, 


Sketches of Everybody's Neighbors. 


Square lfimo, with frontispiece, paper, cents; 
cloth extra, 


The new volume is characterized by the same 
keen humer and vivid representations of charac- 
teras’ The Barton Experiment.” but its subject 
is one of wider interests, and it is treated in a way 
that shows greater maturity and a fuller develop- 
ment of literary power. The author may fairly be 
said to be making a broad mark on the literature 
of the day. 


The 30th Thousand, 


THE BARTON EXPERIMENT, 


Square l6mo, paper, cts.; cloth, $1.0. 


This ia twice the book that’ Babies’ 
and deserves to have twice the sale.’"—N. 
ing Mau 

“A work of singular ability.”—N. Y. Times. 

“ There is a fine humor as well as a genuine 
earnestness about this book that makes it very at- 
Union. 

“The characters are perfectiv portrayed, and 
the whole bouk is full of a quiet humor delightful 
to the reader. We commend it as one of the mist 
Original and eatertaining bouks of the season. 
New Bedford Mercury. 


For sale by all dealers.and seot prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAK: Une copy of either for 

ae year, Postage Prepaid by the Publishers.to any 
a in the United States or Cunada on receipt 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, tu one address, for une year. 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by t 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE wil be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten (ents 

HAKPER & BROTHEHS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


& COS 
rai Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mati for six 


cents. 
22 BOND &T.. New York. 


| V on. XV.. No. 


CORONATION. 


A Tale of the Forest and the Sea. 


E. TENNEY. 


“Its publication will be an event in thoughtful 
and cultivated circles.” Literary World. 

“Ot remarkable freshness and power... CORO. 
NATION will take a deep hold of thoughtful 
renders who ikea novel f rthe meat that is in it. 
Almerst all tta life goes on out of doors, in the 
Woods in solitary and strange places, upon the 
rocks and tothe music of waves. Thoreau might 
have written it had he been a Christian. By those 
who like an author with a purpose, who are willing 
to be instructed and inepired as they walk the 
fields and linger in the sands, it will be eagerly 
welcomed and read again and again.’’—| Congrega- 
tionalist. 

1 vol., square time... 390 pp., $1.50. 

NOVES, SNOW & CU., Pablishers, 
Be-ton, Maes, 
W RITE to BE. PELTON. 25 Bend 


New yee tor any Book you want, whether 
Ali new Books, 


new or old, American or Foreign. 
sent, post-paid, at advertised prices. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75.678 Curious Old ks at Your price 
75.872 Magnificent Books at our price. 
102.742 Bibles and Prayer Bucks at any 
price. of fiction free. LeGaGAT 
Beekman St.. opp. New Post Office. New York. 


“Tl Speak to You Gladly Again,” Answer 
to Speak. Only “peak.” Persiey .. ... 35 eta, 
“ There Are Kisses Waiting for Me.’ Ele- 
want picture titie. DePevyster........... * 


“Sweet Sunny “mile.” 


With beautiful 
picture. Danks. 


oe eee ee 


“Kise Me and Call Me Your Darling.” 
Dreaming Eyes of Ago.” 
picture titie. Opert 
“What Were Allthe W eae Without Thee?’ 
The above are the most charming and popular 


songs of the seasun. 
USIC. 


Beautifal 
40 


Biue Glass Galop. # eta, 
Postal Card Galop. Pond. Jr.... 


White Kose Waltzes. Bernstein. 
The most attractive and fashionable dunes 


“LIBERTY BELL. 


The best collection of patriotic music ever pub- 
lished. Wasthe creat success of the Centennial 
yesur. Contains beautitul picture of the old Lib- 
erty Bell, the Declaration of Independence, and 
Washington's Farewell Address, and over fifty 
patriotic songs and hymnsof all Nations. Price, 
In board covers, 15 centa: paper covers, We. 

A. POND & Co,, 47 Broadway, and Union 
Square. N.Y. 


NOW 


“READY. 


“HEAVENWARD” 


A new collection of Sunday-School Songs, dv 


JAMES R. MURRAY, 


containing, besides new contributions from most 
of the leading writers of Sunday school Muste tn 
America, the BEST and most popular HYMNS 
and MUsIcC of the late 


P. P. BLISS, 


pee of which will be found in NO OTHER new 
ook. 

“HEAVENWARD" is now ready, and fer 
sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers throughout 


the 
ENWARKRD” is unequaled, by ary 
other book, both in words and music. 
“HEAVENWAKD” is the only new book tn 
which you wil) fina P. P. BLISS’ most famous 


songs. 

**HEAVENWARD” is our Sunday 
School style, printed on tinted paper. ana con- 
tains 160 pages. Price, 35 cents. by mail. &30 
per hundred. specimen pases free. Single sam- 
ple copy. in paper covers, mailed for Mcents. cor- 
ee from your nesrest Bookreller, or of the pub- 

shers., 


> Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Shining River! 


Of this and similar books for Sabbath Schools it 
may be said, that most of the hymns are equally 
good for Adulte.and for more youthful singers. 
There is no “age aboutthem. Do not fall to ada 
the pure and sweet contents of colleetion to 
what you tove and use in public and at home' 
Price 35 Cts. Keduction for quantities. 


MRS. VAN COTT’S 
PRAISE BOOK 


This new book t« to take ite part in the future 
work of amost successful revivalist. and will be 
need by all denominations. Price 35 Crs. Re- 
duction tor — 


Cood News! C Cood News! 


All have not vet heard it. bot al! shou!d dn ao. 
A charming collection of :yries fur Sabbath achool 
or other meetings. Don't sing In one good book 
forever. but trv the new books and the new au- 
thors. Price 35 Ces. Reduction for quantities. 


Ditson & Co.'s Musical Monthly. 


Dpages of Music, Sheet Music size. Choice and 
new pieces, Vocal and Instrumental. Fur saie by 
ail Music and News Dealers. 

Any book sent by mail, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditsan Ce-, J. F.. Ditsen Co. 
43 Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker. Phila. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


ie working wonders among the dvepeptics al! 
through the land, making giad mary a househola 
who have long suffered from the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circie. If your druggist does not keep rt. 
send to proprietor, STAKK H. AMBLER, 
sale Druggist. Vesey Street, New Vor’. Tres- 
tise Dyspepsia free. 
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A Brilliant Summer 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1877, 


CONTAINS: 


ON A NAUGHTY LITTLE BOY SLEEPING. 
A Poem by Bret HARTE. With a «epirited 
fustration by C. 8. REINHART. 


SNOW BANNERS oF THE CALIFORNIAN 
ALPS. 
A striking phenomenon, described by JouN 
MUTR, the actentific explorer of the Sierra. With 
Illustrations. 


THE WRECK OF THE BOAT. 


A thrilling story in ver 9 J. T. Trow- 
BRINGE. ith Five by Son Ey- 
TING 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY DURING THE REV- 
OLUTION. 


A graphic deacription, with numerous I! lustra- 
tions, of the battle between General Herkimer’ 
Provincial troops and the HBritieh forces with 
their Indian allies, near vid Fort Schuyler, 
August 6, 1777. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
A biastorical review, including a description of 
the most interesting monuments. With Twenty- 
Llustrations. 


THE CLOUD. A Porm. 


A BEAUTIFUL CHARITY. 

Describing a visit to the 

mer Home at Bath, Long Isiand. 
ilhuatrations. 


peor children's Sum 
With Four 


A WOMAN-HATER.—(Coneluded.) By CHARLES 
READE. 


NORTHERN ISLANDS. 


Deacription of a tour through the Orkney and 
Shetland Isiands. With numerous Iliustrations 
of their picturesque scenery, aucient muonu- 
ments, and suctal life. 


DAWN. A POEM. 


HOMPS 


The sa s long experience as an archer 
pes a rich fund of useful information ano «trik- 

neg inci#ent in connection with thi novel variety 
of aport. Illustrated by Miss and Mesers. 
BEARD, GIBSON, ABBEY, DAVIS, and other dis 
tinguished artistes 


BIRDS’ NESTS.—( Second Paper.) 


An exceedingly entertaining article. With 
Four Illustrations. 


STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


A Poem of unusual dramatic power, by ELIZA- 
BETH STUawmr uk. 


BARNABY PASS. 


A al larly interesting story, by Miss Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


EREMA; OR, MY FATHER'S SIN. 


Chapters XXXIV.—XXXVIII. By K.D. BLACK- 
Author of Lorpa Downe,’ ‘Alice Lor- 
“The Maid of Sher,’ &c. 


AUF WIEDERSEHN. A Story. 


OUR CIVIL SERVICE. 


A historical review (by a gentieman whose dip- 
lomatic experience renders him a competent au- 
thority), showing how the power of removal bv 
the President was construed by the founders of 
the Government; how it was afterward construed 
by the Congress ‘of 1789; how ther’ spotis” system 
was introduced in President JACKSON'S admini«- 
trastee 3 how the abuses of this system have 

oe and how the civil service may be 


AMURATH IV. A.D. 1638. A Porm. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHATR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCLIENTI FIC RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


Poetage free to Bubecribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY 
or HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subecriber in the United States or Canada, 
POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on re- 
cetpt of Four Dollars. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER WFEKLY. and 
HAPER'’*® BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for 8°): postage free. 


A Complete Analytical Index to the firet Fifty 
Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE has just been 
published, rendering availiable for reference the 
vest and varied wealth of trformation which 
makes this pertodical « perfect ilfmetrated |iter- 
ary cyclopedia. Cloth, Half Calf, $5.2). 
Sent postage prepaid. 


Address HARPER & BROTILERS, New York. 


tw Of superior ENGLISH manufacture. and 
juatiy celebrated for Flaeticity, and 
Kvenness of Point. In 5 Num 


THE SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


*,.* Varieties suited to every For 
sule by the Trade A sample 
t.inting one each of the Fiiteen Numbers, ty matt, 
on reeeipt of BOC ente. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


13% and 140 Grand St., New Y ork. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


DRY GOODS. 


Rodgers & 


Orr Bros.. 
183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE. 


Between 10th and 2Oth Sta, 


SILKS. 


(;reat attractions. A call of '«pection will more 
than repay. 
iain Silke, 


45c. WORTH DOUBLE. 


Biack and Colored a. 
Tie. up. not the coat of manufacture. 
Extra sublime qualities in the beet Lyons stiks, 
1, $1.2, 81.4). unorecedente lly low. We reapect- 
fully ase a call of inspection and comparison with 
any house in this city 
DRESS 
pieces Melange Francais st Lic. yard; cost 
We. te import 
Seaside Bunting, . 
ali new and desirable «hades. 
Black Cashmere, 6 inches wide, only 


40c. 


Black Henrietta Cloths, equally cheap. 
Biack Grenadine, specially cheap. 
pieces, only De., cost te. tu make. 


ryy 
AB 
Bunting Seaside and Traveling Suits at popular 
prices. 


Linen Suits, $1.9 u 
Dolmanse, $1.25 to $43 75, not the of material. 


MILLINERY. 


(;reatest reduction in prices ever known in this 
ci 


French Chip Hats, worth $1.2 

Fine eplit straw at Dic: all 

Milan straw. in the new shapes, at last 
week's orice €1.25, 

Having purchased an entire stock of Millinery, 
we will offer great Durguins in Flowers, Feathers, 
Ornaments, “tiks, &c., at Bic. on the dollar. 

12 Ribbon at I?\c. worth 

Silke, coat $1.25, 

Wreaths, She. Coat $1.2 

Bouqueta, make We. 

Oaetrich Tips, 14 ine hes plone. 

1,000 pleces in all 12 

. Worth fully ine. to yard. 

Laces for millinery, trom Se from Se. yard up. 


SPECIAL. 


Lisle Thread es, 12sec. 

Kid Me. ir. 

10) dozen real tiloves, Tse... coat 61.0). 

dosen Balbriggan Huse, silk clocked, 
Ti Cost T0e. to land. 

(sulpure Laces, all widths, from up, not one- 
half their value. 

Real French Laces reduced. 

We have added «pec a! novelties in the follow- 
ing departments, and ask a call of Inspection: 
Sua Umbrellas, (orseta and nderwear, 


Hostery, Made-up Lace Goods, 
(Glover, Millinery, 

Nottons, =i ka, 

Domestics, Ties, 

Linens, Laces. 


Genta’ Furnishing Goods, Gloves. 
Goods sent Oo. D. Samores free. 
solicited. Wholesale prices tu dealers. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


143, 187 Sth Ave., between 19th and Streeta. 


CARPETS. 


CLEARING UP SALE 

ASTONISHING ARGAIN®S. 
IVY ORDER TOCLOSEOUT PATTERNS WHICH 
WE NOT INTEND To DUPLIC WILL 
DURING THE BAL OF THE 
MONTH. AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTA. 
TION OR MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, LARGE 
LINES. CHOICE DESIGNS. 


Orders 


VELVETS AND MOQUETS., from $2 per yard; 
BODY BRUSSELS. from $15); TAPESTRY, from 
THREE-PLY, 81 Ww. 

INGRAINS, A MANUFACTURER'S STOC 
PURCHASED AT A GREAT SACKIFICE. 
BE SOLD.AT LESS THAN CosT OF MAN 
FACTURE-THE ENTIRE RANGE. FROM A 
CUTTAGE CARPEr AT ® CENTS TU THE 
FINEST MADE, 


MATTINCS. 


A CARGO JUST ARRIVED, TOO yw vy FOR 
WHOL TRADE, PURCHASED AT AUC 
TION, WILL BE OFFEREI IN VU 
TOSUIT AT THAN COST OF LANDING. 
WHITE. RED CHECK. and FANCY PATTERNS, 
from cents per yard. 


N.B.—1@ ROL WET. WILL BE 
40LD WAY DOW 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, N.Y.. 
fine door below Lith street. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAITLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EU ROPEAAN #®TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


_ 14th ST. and Cth AV... NEW YORK. 
—BARLOW'S | EAMIEY wast 
INDIGO BLUE | TN. 


of Christean Unten, if you wteh 

Boots and Shoes for yourselves and Families, 
(:004 Articies. Moderate Prices, patronize MIL- 
LEK & CU., Broadway, Domestic Building. 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


REPRESENTING the BEST SELECTIONS of 
FOREIGN asad DOMESTIC MANUFACTLU RE, 
Including 


LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES 


In RICH and ELEGANT COMBINATIONS, 
TEXTURFS and DESIGNS, 
AtGREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SUMMER SUITINGS, BUNTINGS, ete., 
In GREAT VARIETY. Also, 


BAREGE DE VIRGINIE, 


A NEW PARISIAN TISSUF of EXQUISITE 
SOFTNESS, MANUFACTURED FROM 
THE DOWN of the ALBATROSS, 

IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


A.T Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY. 4th AV. Mth ane 10th 


E, RIDLEY & SONS 


and Allen Sts., N.Y. 


Liama Lace Sacques 


$1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.75. $4.50, $4, $4.0 up. 


Liama Lace Shawis, 


$1.75. $2.50, $2.75, $4, $4.75, M up. 

CAPES and RENTHAS im LLAMA, GU 
rut DAMASSEEF, VALENCIENNES, Ac., 
$2. 9 $2.75, ap. 
MALIN single width double, Me. 

ACK and WHITE ILLUSIONS, singte, 5e 
width, Wc. Bargains. 


VEILS, VEILINGS, SCARPFS®S, &c. 


HAT SCARFS tn CHENILLE, SPANISH DUCH- 
E48 and PUSHER LACK. 


JOB LOT TARLETANS, full © inches wide ‘suit- 
able for Chandetier coverings), at. %., worth 
e.: at worth at Me... worth De. the vara, 


IVEN LACES TO MATC H DRESS LINE 
ANEN EUDGINGS and INSERTINGS ATC H 
ALL COLORS. 


I, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN NETS. 

POLNT. Boe. POINT DE GAUZF,. AP- 


PLIQUE UNY. VALENCIENNES, DUCH- 
Ess, DANIC Es. 


Parasols, Sun Umbrellas, 


MOU WITH P IVORY. Gol. D. SIL- 
VEK, and other m untings, 
$3.50, $3.75, $4.50, 85, 85.50. 


Ladies’ ‘Suits. 


LINEN SUITS, fully trimmed, #4, $3.75. 
up. 


BAPTISTE POLONAISE, BASQUE, 
and OVERSKIRTS (Lace Trimmed), 84, #5, 
up. 


MISSES and CHILDREN'S LINEN. PIQUF 
PERCALE and FIGURED LAWN SUITS, ih all 
tne Latest Styles, at Low Prices. 


RGE ASSORTMENT pd WHITE 


LA 
LINEN BASQU Es, Se., $1.25, $1.50 uy 


and CH!LDREN'’S BATIHI.- 
ING SLI 


Stripe Silks, 56c., 


Tie. per yard. 


AMERICAN SLLAS, 


Minches wide. 
COLORS AND BLACKS-—FULL A®S80KTMENT, 


Qne Dollar Per Yard. 
THESF ARE TIF BEST SILKS EVER SOLD 
AT THE PRICE. CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Imported Lyons Silks, 


inches wide. 


BROWNS, GREENS, GRAYS. BLUES, 
DREABS AND BLACKS, 


At $1.20 per Yard. 


THESE SILKS ARE WELL KNOWN IN THE 
TRADE, SELLING TO-DAY AT 
81. and $1.75. 


% PIECES BLACK DRESS SILKS, Se. 


per yd. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED Tw. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LisT 
Sent by mallion application free. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


308, 311 and S114 GRAND 
Nos. 4, 0, @, 4, 77 ALLEN ST. 


939 


Arnold, Constable & 


Broadway, corner 19th St., 


Will centinue te offer, te reduce Steck 
prier te clesing their HALLF-VEARLY 
INVENTORY. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


LATEST STYLE 


Plain and Fancy 


DRESS GOODS, 


Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children's 
Furnishing Goods, 


Hosiery and Underwear, 


PARIS COSTUMES, 


Evening and Reception Dresses, 
Llama and Thread Lace Shawls, 
Travelling Wraps and Dusters, 


BLACK, 
COLORED BROCADE AND 
VELVET STRIPED 


GRENADINES, 


Organdies, Lawns and Cambrics, 
Bed and Family Linens, 
White and Housekeeping Goods. 


PARASOLS 


UMBRELLAS. 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES 
AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 


“|BLACK SILK 


Piain Colored Failles, 
STRIPED AND CHECKED 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Scotch and English Suitings, 
Tweeds and Cloakings, 
Opera, Suiting and Boating Flannels, 
&e. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


VELVETS &AXMINSTERS 


— - 


PERSIAN 


RUGS & CARPETS, 
Oil Cloths, Linoleum, 


Ac., &e, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 24. 


Mlomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE rejoice that eye hath not seen, and that it hath not 
entered into the beart of man to conceive, the things which 
thou hast laid up for thy servants in heaven; for though to 
the apostles came greater light than that of the days before, 
and although it was ministered to them to see things invisible 
and to discern things unutterable, they did not at all com- 
prehend that which is laid up; nor do we, with ever-growing 
conceptions ip the revelation of thy providences, understand 
what is the fullness of that interior heaven where there are 
gathered so many, where such joys as are not named on earth 
roli abundantly, where all weakness and all ailment cease, 
where the instruments that first belp us and then hinder us 
are taken away, and where we are as the angels. We know 
not the estate of those who have gone before, nor do we 
know what is their way of living, except that it is transcend- 
ently blessed above everything that we can know or conceive 
upon earth—blessed far beyond any imagination that we can 
form. And though we know not what it is, although we 
have fantasies that all the time fill our imagination, and that 
we all the time know are fantasies, yet we know thai it is 
something better than anything that we have any knowledge 
of. We know that it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
We know not what is to be the joy that is to be revealed in 
us; but we live in the hope ot that nameless and undes- 
cribed joy. We are like those who from the far north sail 
southward. Everything is trozen, there is nothing but win- 
ter, and yet they know that every day they are going toward 
a latitude where there is warmth, and where there is infinite 
growth. infinite fullness, infinite fruitfulness, and infinite 
thrift. We live looking at the promise of the future in a 
vague expectation, but in an expectation that is full of joy, 
and that ministers continually to hope, to courage, to peace, 
and to perseverunce. We bear about with us a sense that 
our sorrows shal! vet be overwhelmed and known no more: 
that our troubles, which are but bubbles, shall be smitten 
and destroyed forever; that all the limitations which shut us 
in and hinder us,and make us feel our weakness and our 
want and our alliance to the things that perish, shall be gone: 
that we shall stand in the consciousness of power unabused, 
and of a knowledge which shal! minister to the soul its best 
food: that we shal! stand in full affection, and yet not run 
riot; that we shall stand in all force, and yet not give way 
on any side to violence, or do injury to any; that we shall be 
kings without oppression, and priests without superstition, 
and wear a crown that shall bring no burden, but shall shine 
with luster, and bear in our band scepters that shall be palms, 
and palms that shall be scepters. 

© Lord, in the discords of this life. in the strifes of men 
with each other.‘in which the strong crush the weak, we 
look away from distemperature and trouble, and long for 
that land of peace where ripeness shall come and abide in 
an eternal summer. Minister to us, we beseech of thee, this 
day, of the divine Spirit, which sball give joy and quietness 
to our souls, eo that we may not be tempest-tossed, and that 
we may not be driven hitherand thither, and thatin the storm 
we may hear a voice saying to the waves * Peace, be still.’’ 
Grant that we may have that hush of the soul which thy 
word brings. Grant that there may be that silence in us 
which is quiescence in thee. 

Bless all that are in thy presence according to the depth of 
their soul-wants. So bless them in their spirit as to make 
all outward things well-nigh indifferent to them. Teach 
every one the way by which to retreat trom the visible into 
the invisible. And grant that we may have sucha sense of 
the endlessness of existence as shal! make our moments here 
contemptible in the comparison. Grant that we may have 
such a recognition of the perishableness of our life here as 
shall enable us to take hold with great joy upon the perma- 
nence of that life which is to come. 

We pray that thou wilt be near to the poor; to the sick: to 
the weak: to those that are away from home: to those that 
are unstable and cast about; to all those who are helpless; to 
all those for whom there seems to be no place in this world; 
to all those who are homesick; to all those who have heart- 
sickness from hope deferred: to all those who are forever 
yearning and never attaining. To all such draw near in com- 
panionship and bounteous benefaction, that they may be 
strong in the Lord, and that they may rejoice in the Lord 
when they can rejoice nowhere else. 

We pray. not only that thy work may abound witHin these 
walls, but that-the truth of the gospel which is taught here 
may go forth, and that thy name may be glorious. Be with 
us while we live here, and be with us when we bewin to live 
more gloriously in the world beyond, where all are whom we 
have Jost, and where go 80 many that we love. And there we 
will give the praise of our salvation to the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit. - Amen. 


GODS WAY, AND OUR WAY.* 
“For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do 
ef his good pleasure.’’—PHLL. ii., 15. 
HIS passage is yet to be a point of very much 
greater interest than it has been, though it 
always was a point of interest. It comes nearer 
to being a philosophical statement, and covers a 
larger ground of interest in the whole scope of 
human thought, than any other passage of which 
I am aware. It is really a philosophical state- 
ment of the relation of the divine mind to the 
whole phenomena of existence; and that is the 
question which, just now, by continuous discover- 
ies and revelations, through the knowledge of 
science, is pressed upon all thoughtful people, in 
various directions. 
The result of any change in the philosophy of 


*SUNDAY MORNING, June 3, 1877. Lesson: Luke xviii... Hymns 
(Piymouth Collection): Nos. 1225, 847,430. Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWoOOD, 


religious things is always to breed doubt. We 
have been carefully brought up to believe and to 
recognize the fact that the same truth may come 
to usin different connections and under different 
representations, and that although one of the 
ways of representing the truth may be taken 
away, or changed, the truth remains. Dogmatic 
statements of truth, as distinguished from mere 
fact—that is, statements which we make in respect 
to generic facts—are the best that we can make 
at the time they are made. They are indispen- 
sable; they are precious. But men live in the 
light of constantly progressing knowledge. The 
statements which were made a hundred years ago, 
or five hundred years ago, while they were the 
nearest approach to the truth that could be made 
in the then state of knowledge, may be altogether 
erroneous now; and yet, the trath after which 
men were seeking, which they stated as nearly as 
they could, and of which the human race was 
vaguely conscious, still remains.: It is even better 
served by a later statement, which seems to wipe 
it out, than it was by an earlier statement which 
we have been taught to suppose defended it. 

We have here the statement that the cause of 
vitality is God. 

He is the cause of human thought, and feeling, 
and volition, and activity. Not that he sits down 
and thinks a thought, and them puts it into us; 
not that he determines a feeling, and theu pu's 
that into us; but that he acts upon the whole 
mental econowy as a general stimulant—as ap in- 
spiration. tiod works in us. For what’ 70 
and todo. He inspires us to normal activity, ac- 
cording to the law and framework of that being 
which we have from him. 

The strife which exists in our time as to whether 
(vod or nature acts is really a strife between the 
questions of immediate and intermediate instru- 
mentality. The question is not whether God 
performs functions, but whether his influence acts 
upon organized germs and forces or whether he acts 
upon each individual thing especially to produce 
the effect which is produced, he himself being the 
direct, efficient cause of every separate act of the 
universe, 

Look at the progress of human thought on this 
subject. Originally—as it is proved in the divine 
record, as well as out of it in profane history and 
literature, in regard to the whole scope of physi- 
eal facts, in regard to human economy as it devel- 
ops itself in man’s life and action, and as it devel- 
ops itself in armies and campaigns and revolutions 
—originally it was thought that everything pro- 
ceeded directly from the impulse of divine sover- 
eiguty, and that God meant the particular things 
that took place; that he ordained that men 
should perform the special acts which they did 
perform ; that he made the tree every year to 
yrow under his immediate inspiration, and to un- 
fold its buds this year according to the same 
nature that it had last year—the poplar tree pop- 
lar buds, and the oak tree oak buds. It was sup- 
posed that every plant, that the grass, that the 
grapevine, that the fern, that moss, that every 
thing, was thought over again, not only in gen- 
eral, but as to each specific thing; and that there 
Was not a root that shoved downward, or a stem 
that shot upward, to which God did not say, in- 
dividually, by his will and power, **Thou shalt 
come forth.” 

That was the primitive philosophy. It ex- 
pressed itself poetically. Storms were God's fuot- 
steps, when they thundered. The lightnings were 
the flashing of God’s eye with indignation. God 
framed the cedars of Lebanon. He brought 
forth the grass. He hatched out the birds. He 
made every feather of every bird. He made 
every fiber that went into the structure of all the 
uncountable wyriads of objects in the vast realm 
of physical life. The impression was that God 
was a universal artificer, and that each part of 
every creation was a matter of special care and 
thought on his part, as much as every tint or 
every line of a painting is a matter of special care 
and thought on the part of the painter. 

And it was supposed that what was true of the 
physical globe in this respect was also true of 
every state of man. It was thought that all his 
goings out and comings in were of the Lord. It 
Was supposed that al! events of civil life and na- 
tional life, that the growths of laws from customs, 
aud that the decisions of magistrates, were direct- 
ly from the armory of God. 

The old philosophy was that God acted for 
specific effects. The new philosophy is that God 
acts by general causes, and that they work out 
their special results. The new philosophy is that 
God vitalizes the center of things, and that there 
flows from him a stimulus which touches, accord- 


ing to its nature, the physical globe ; according to 
its nature, the insect ; according to its nature, the 
animal; and according to his nature, the human 
being. The new philosophy is that God acts by 
general causative influences, and leaves communi- 
ties to work out in detail whatever is wrought out 
by them. A great central, vitalizing influence 
goes out and wakes up in universal creation the 
organic power tfiat bas either been accumulated 
or was originally implanted ip germs and organs. 
(rod, lying back of all special action, develops it. 
‘Work out your own salvation,” says the apos 
tle; “‘for it is God which worketh in you to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” In other words, 
he is not working out your salvation, but he is 
working in you to work it out. Thhkt is almost a 
philosophical statement of the general doctrine of 
the imminence of the divine spirit, and of the 
fact that the divine spirit is inspirational, so that 
with God's vitality you bring all the germs and 
organs in you to work out their own nature along 
their own paths. 

But men after a while began to feel as though 
nations and armies were acting under great laws, 
and not under specific divine volitions. God is 
said to be on the side of strong battalions. That 
would have been considered an almost blasphem- 
ous speech once. Everybody quotes it now. 
(nee all armies were supposed to go forth to 
victory or defeat according to God's arrangement. 
It was thought that God fought the whole cam- 
paign, and that with individual and specific 
designs he carried it through. Now men say that 
God inspires nations to use themselves, and that 
the nation that knows best how to organize force, 
and to put the most acute intelligence at the head 
of it, and that has the deepest pocket, will, pre- 
sumptively, always succeed ; and that the nation 
that has not these energizing influences will not 
succeed. 

The superstitious man will say, ‘‘ You have 
driven all idea of religion and God out from 
national affairs.” No, we have not atall:; we have 
merely changed its force to where it brings itself 
to bear. We have not destroyed it. 

Last of all comes the great spiritual realm—last 
of all, because we can test it least; and there is 
where sharpest and strongest men have made 
their stand. Christian laymen, and ministers, 
and philosophers to a large extent, have held as 
the very marrow of all religious thought and of 
all gracious feeling that they are derived from 
(od, that he gives fervor directly, and that the 
whole interior economy of the human soul in re- 
gard to spiritual experiences stands aloof and 
entirely different from its economy in regard to 
intellectual culture, social culture, and physical 
culture. The theory that God governs by exert- 
ing a great vitalizing power throughout the 
universe on matter, thinking men have given up. 
The theory that national economies are developed 
under the immediate divine control, the pation 
being kept alive and stimulated by the imminence 
of God, and that all procedures, all campaigns, 
are ordered by the overlying vitality and special 
decree of the Almighty, is no longer held by men 
of intelligence and discernment. In education, in 
refinement, in embellishments of the household, 
in all things that relate to the beautifying of 
the interior life, we say, *‘ God is on the side of 
these things, but you must acquire them yourself.” 
If you do not look out for your own manners nu 
angel will crook your hand right, or move your 
foot right ;: you must do it yourself. 

But still, men feel that in the spiritual realm, 
in the sphere of religious thought and emotion, 
(sod does direct them. They think that there the 
divine nature acts ip a special manner. The Bible 
does not take any such ground as that ; certainly 
the New Testament does not. ‘‘ Work out your 
own salvation.” You are commanded to work it 
out. ‘“* But it isso vast that I cannot doit.” Do 
not be discouraged; God is over all, and he is 
sending down his influence perpetually, and 
arousing you, and vitalizing you; and he will 
enable you to gain possession of every part of 
yourself. He is working in you. ‘ Well, if he is 
working in me I do not need to work.” Yes, you 
do; for he is working in you to make you will, 
and think, and propose, and develop, and fashion ; 
and in the sphere of religious experience, as much 
as in any other sphere, the divine activity is 
general; and that which is special and personal 
comes from your intelligence, from your volition, 
from your practice, carrying volitions into habits, 
and habits into a permanent character, which 
works without your thought, automatically. 

This ground will be taken more and more be- 
cause it is the true ground and the Scriptural 
ground.= Men are getting to feel that they are to 
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come to Christian experiences as they come to in- 
tellectual results. No child is taught to pray for 
sweetmeats. If he does pray for them they may 
be unwisely put in his way, so that be shall not 
lose his faith in God. A father hears that his 
child has prayed that God would give him a sled ; 
and in order to confirm the child’s trust in God 
he buys a sled, and slyly puts it in the ehild’s 
room the next day, and so cheats the child into a 
lie, teaching him to believe that he can pray for 
sleds, and have his prayers answered, 

But men have found out that in all spheres ex- 
cept the spiritual God acts only generically, leaving 
yerm forms, primitive organizations, to work out 
their own functions under human volitions. For 
ye are gods in a small sphere, and with a limited 
application of that which is a vital, causative, 
original, continuous power in God: and men have 
found out that they have to do what is done in 
the range of their activity. Not that there will 
not be various things which will fall out from 
their action without their conscious volition : 
there will be ; but there are many things that fall 
out from their action which come within the 
range of their conscious volition. Men go to 
meeting and pray for meekness, and return home 
and snap and snarl! the first time they have a 
chance. It is as if a boy, having written down on 
his slete a problem of Euclid, should pray that he 
might be enabled to write down the answer and 
then should rub out the problem, thus destroying 
the whole thing. Menu pray for humility, and 
then do the very things which foster pride. Men 
pray that they may be patient, and then manifest 
the greatest impatience. They are unwilling to 
be told that which is not according to their way 
of thinking. They will not stop a minute in 
church to bear things which they do not believe. 
Men are all the time praying for grace, and acting 
like the devil. But when mep have grace they 
come to it as they do to other things that they 
want which lie within their reach. It is to be 
sought as you would seek any other objeet, by 
the formation of a purpose, by training, by edu- 
eation. The introduction into the realm of expe- 
rience of this great element is perfectly analogous 
to all the methods by which we educate ourselves 
inothertbings. It is to be accomplished by effort, 
as wellastbrough prayer. Men pray forgrace, and 
then wait for Giod to give it to them without care 
on their part. A man might as well pray for corn, 
and then dawdle through his fields hoping that 
somebow God will drop corn down on them. 
drops corn where men plow. When a@ man prays 
for his daily bread God answers his prayer by 
whipping bim up and making him earn his daily 
bread. When men pray that God will get them 
out of their difficulties, if he auswers their prayer 
he does it by giving them a clear use of their un- 
derstandiny, that they may see what wrong steps 
they have taken, what steps they should have 
taken, and how to go to work to extricate them- 
selves. The function of God is bot to pay a pre- 
mium on laziness in spiritual things any more 
than in physical things: it is to make men _— 
in seeking proper things, and in obtaining them 
by legitimate means, that they may build them- 
selves up, not as separate from God, but as work 
ers together with him. 

If this be so, I remark, first, that divine doing 
does not supersede human activity. It does not 
act for us: itactsupon us. It does not do our 
work for us: it stimulates us to do our own work. 
It does not think for us; it inspires us to think 
for ourselves. And that is a great deal. It is 
much better that you should receive a gift which 
in the receiving educates you than that you 
should receive a gift which leaves you just as you 
were before. If a man asks for a dollar at my 
door, and I put bim into my garden aid teach 
him floriculture, and pay him a dollar a day for 
ten days, and send him away with ten dollars and 
a knowledge of floriculture, it is better for him 
than if I had sent him away with ten dollars and 
nothing else. 

We do not undertake to say how God works on 
our minds when we pray to him. Ido not know. 
Nobody knows. 

The spiritual effluence, the outcoming of it from 
God, the method of it, how it begins, we do not 
know any better than men did in the ancient day ; 
but this we do know, that we are under an ad- 
ministration where Giod works by making us 
work. Work out your own salvation in every 
part and particular; in all its manifold phases: 
in its joys, and hopes, and faiths, and loves. If 
you think this is too mighty for you to do, re- 
member that God is working in you to doit. He 
is, however, working to make you work. 

Secondly, the doctrine of the imputation of 
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Christ's righteousness has here some light thrown 
upon it. There lingers in the minds of many men 
a.remnant of that old philosophy in theology 
which attempted to give an explanation of the 
way in which the mind of God wrought out good- 
ness in his creatures. 

Now, that in the bigher realm of the soul we are 
not orphans; that we are not left alone in the 
nebulous, impalpable elements of life; that in the 
sphere of the divinest elements where pictures 
come and go almost like flashes we are not left to 
weave the web of our own nature all alone—this 
is a transcendently precious truth; but when you 
undertake to say that Christ, having righteous- 
ness in himself, takes it out, and imputes it to 
men, and bring in crude illustrations to show how 
it is done, it is absurd and ridiculous. How fool- 
ish it would be to talk of one man’s taking his 
grace, or his experience, and imputing it to 
another man ! 

The moment you have a conception of the way 
the mind acts you see that to talk of imputing 
experience is to darken counsel by words without 
understanding. ‘To say that Christ takes certain 
qualities out of himself, and puts them on us, 
and counts us righteous because he is righteous, 
is like saying that you can take qualities out of 
yourself and put them on another wan, so that a 
drunkard will be sober because you are, and so 
that one who is quarrelsome and vicious will be 
peaceful because you are. You cannot pass from 
one man to another qualities that have been de- 
veloped in the one and have not been developed 
in the other. 

And yet, Christ's righteousness is our righteous- 
Dess, 

You may safely dismiss that erroneous philoso- 
phy and say, “By methods which God under- 
stands, and man does not, Christ is in us, and the 
nature that isin bim is poured upon our nature 
to make us work out that righteousness which 
shall bring us into relation with that which is di- 
vine;” but the idea of his putting his righteousness 
on us as One might put a garment on our back 
might do for a thousand years ago, but it will not 
do for ourday. In vain has God been teaching 
men for two thousand years if we do not know 
more than our fathers did. Some men say to me, 
‘Do you think you know more than all good men 
that ever lived in the world” If | don’t they 
lived in vain. What is a good man’s life but one 
step upward, and another man’s another step, and 
another's another’ and am I to stand at the bot- 
tom of the ladder and never go up on those steps ’ 
1 am higher than they, or-1 am a fool. Every man 
in his generation ought to be higher than the men 
of former generations. Men ought to grow con- 
tinually. And this fling, this appeal to prejudices, 
is not worthy of an honest man. This philosophy 
is no longer going to predominate ; it is passing 
away; but the truth that underlies it will take on 
another form, and will never pass away. 

I may say here that the doctrine of imputation, 
which at best was very poor and altogether un- 
true, became still more disfigured and abominable 
when it was reversed, and Adam's sinfulness was 
imputed to all the race that lived after him. It 
was taught not only that God imputed righteous- 
bess but that the devil imputed sin. So there 
were two great manufactories, in one of which 
Giod made righteousness and pat it on men, as 
the tailor in his shop puts a garment on a dumb 
figure; and in the other of which the devil made 
sin and put iton men in the same manner. But 
that theory of imputation is passing away, and it 
will have no part nor lot in our day when men 
come to a clear knowledge of the true philosophy 
of the action of the human wind, and of its rela- 
tion to the divine mind—a knowledge which will 
leave us without excuse for holding that theory 
either in its benign or wakign aspect. 

Now, a word in respect to the relation of this 
subject to prayer. There are things, Christ says, 
that ‘‘go not out but by prayer and fasting.” 
There is in man a power with God. There are 
holds that aman gets on the spiritual world. Men 
have the ability to directly influence the divine 
nature. What the method, what the modus oper- 
andiis, ldo not know; but that vehement and 
continuous prayer is the very breath of the New 
Testament Ido believe. There can be no ques- 
tion of that whatever. The reality and the use 
of prayer are abundantly taught in the New Testa- 
ment. It is taught in the intensest form in which 
Christ ever teaches. And yet, we are never told 
how prayer avails. But we may now say very freely 
that prayer never supersedes natural causes. It 
never takes the place of germ and organ. If it 
works out results, it works them out through 
these things—not by their,supercession. If you 


bear this in mind it will be a consolation to you in 
a variety of ways. 

First, there are many things that men ought 
not to pray for. No man should pray for things 
which it is his own business to get anyhow, and 
which he knows how to get. 

Men are perpetually praying for divine guid- 
ance as @ substitute for personal responsibility 
and wholesome habits. A man’s head is all mud- 
dled. He has been up late nights, and bas in- 
dulged in various excesses, and be cannot think 
clearly, and he says, *‘O Lord, direct me this day.” 
If the Lord answers that prayer, the man will 
have to reform at the supper-table ; he will have 
to reform as to the time when he goes to bed; he 
will have to reform in respect to all those causes 
which make his head muddled. The Lord will 
guide him, but he will guide him by making him 
change his mode of life. He will guide him by 
inspiring him with higher wisdom and better 
judgment. So God answers prayers for things 
that are within our reach. 

Hiow is it if we ask for otherthings?’ Well, it is 
of no use to ask God to send angels down: for 
that he never does—I mean in the corporeal state. 
We might ask for angelic visitations all our life 
with no result. I have noticed that the prayers 
for schools and hospitals and institutions that 
work by faith are admirably adjusted. I have 
noticed that they always join right in with natu- 
ral causes. I think that if 1 were to say to my 
congregation, ** Dearly beloved, I have not a cent 
in my pocket, and I shall be dependent, wholly, 
this week formy breakfast and dinner and supper 
on Divine Providence, and I hope that the God 
who sent the raven with meat to the prophet will 
feed me,” | should hardly get home before my 
near neighbor right on the corner would send me 
in a good big loaf of bread, and my next neighbor 
would send me in custards and pies, and others of 
my neighbors would send me in tea, and coffee, 
and little confections, and before sundown more 
food would be brought into my house than I could 
eat in a month. And suppose the next day I 
should have printed in the newspapers a state- 
ment of the case, saying that the effect of my 
prayer of faith and trust in God was that my 
house was filled with substantial blessings’ I 
have noticed that when prayers of faith are of- 
fered in behalf of hospitals or other charitable 
enterprises letters are sent out or articles are 
published in the newspapers announcing the fact, 
and setting forth the needs of the institutions, 
and touching in a very vital sense the most pow- 
erful cause for the bringing about of the desired 
result. 

Let me know that there are two hundred men 
dying of consumption, and that they have no 
means of support, and I tell it to everybody, and, 
their sympathies being awakened, they send the 
needed succor, and I bring about this result by 
setting in motion the most available organic 
CAUSES, 

Now, I do not object to performing good works 
in this way; but I do object to misleading men in 
their notions of prayer, and giving them the idea 
that by prayer they can get things which they 
have the capacity to obtain. I object to men 
being led to suppose that prayers are answered in 
any other way except by the operation of natural 
laws. Our prayers are apswered, not by setting 
aside, but by using, the great complex forces of the 
universe. When we harness natural law to the 
plow, to the reaping machine, to the steam en- 
gine, we apswer our own prayers by controlling 
nature ; and cannot God, who is above all, and 
who knows all, operate by universal natural laws 
so as to make them execute his wishes in regard 
to his creatures for their best good ? 

It does not follow, however, that we can ask for 
anything and everything, or that, asking for any- 
thing and everything, we shall receive the things 
for which we ask by the direct impact or the im- 
mediate exercise of God's power. If a man who 
is proud and stern, but who is, on the whole, a 
good man, sincerely prays, *‘© Lord, bumble me,” 
Giod will, it may be, send a sheriff to take bis 
goods. Such dealing as that bas been a means of 
grace to many aman. You hold your head high 
and it will not go down ; but God sends a sheriff 
and takes it down. A man is worth more than a 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, but every- 
thing is down and he has obligations to meet; he 
must pay sixty thousand ; and he says, ** Unless 
I can raise sixty thousand dollars everything I 
own will be swept away.” Yesterday he weut 
down town full of bope, and talking large, and 
would not notice anybody. To-day he is humble. 
He recognizes everybody as his friend. He says 
to one and another, ** Can you! accommodate me 
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with the matter of sixty tnousand dollars?" Thus 
Giod answers men's prayers for humility in Wall 
Street very often. And as it is there, so it is in 
the sick ehamber and elsewhere that God answers 
prayer through the instrumentality of patural 
laws. Prayer is real, prayer is powerful, and an- 
swers to prayer are real; but when vou pray to 
Giod he says, ** Yes, I will answer your prayer by 
working in vou to willand to do the things that 
you pray for.” 

Que point more. There is wach that stands in 
the way of taking ip many probable truths. There 
are many departments in which you know the 
truth is somewhere, but in which you cannot 
place the truth. I sawa bird fly into a thicket; 
but I cannot see it pow; and yet | know it is 
there somewhere. I saw a squirrel run up a tree, 
and I know he is there somewhere, though he is 
hid so that [ cannot see him. And I Know there 
is this or that truth: I have evidence of it; I am 
certain that it exists somewhere: but exactly 
where it is. what shape :t will take on, what its 
scope is, and how to embody it in words, l do not 
know. I know that above this terraqueous globe, 
and above all lower organs and germs, there is a 
clime, an atmosphere, a realm in the center of 
which is God; and I believe that in that realm are 
benign influences inexhaustible. IL believe that 
God's heart is rich in love. I believe it is bis na- 
ture to wake goodpess, and happiness as the pro- 
duct of goodness, in heaven and on earth, always 
and everywhere, triuippbant, in the end, over all 
evil, all wickedness, all weakness, all shrinkings 
and misfittings, all blunders and mistakes, all 
wrong. I believe that in the center of the uni- 
verse is a Heart sweeter than a lover's, deeper 
than a mother’s, stronger than a father’s, and that 
there go forth, with incessant radiation, above, 
beneath, to the right. to the left, far beyond an 
angel's ken, those vivifiec influences which are 
working out salvation in spheres and races, among 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
ignorant and the wise, the good and the bad. 
(cod is brooding over all mankind: and there are 
influences that go out from the great unbounded 
apd unkpown realm in which he dwells which 
justify us in the indulgence of hope and cheer. 

So, work out your own salvation ; for there is 
an everlasting summer than rains down its influ- 
ence upon you. Work out your own. salvation ; 
for God is working in you to will and to do of bis 
good pleasure. 


A WORD ON THE SABBATH QUESTION, 

I WANT to say a few words in regard to the Sabbath 
question, for it seems to me that, so far, the real root 
of the subject has not been touched. The discussion 
all turns on the proper method of keeping the Sab- 
bath day. Was not that settled when the command 
Was given, “keep it holy’? We do not want to know 
how the Jews kept it. nor how the Puritans kept it; 
but what does that mean—* keep it holy’? and, pre- 
vious to that, doés the law apply to us atall’ Was it 
only a ceremonial law given to the Jews, or has it, 
like marriage, an inherent existence in the nature of 
man and his relations to creation and toGodl?’ We 
aré told that when the work of creation was finished 
God rested on the seventh day, and blessed it and 
sanctified it. Although in our finite condition we 
cannot fix the precise meaning of such words applied 
to the infinite God, we may fairly infer that God put 
a blessing into the seventh day. 

But, as with the law of marriage, centuries elapse 
before man is ready to receive it. When the chosen 
people were fed with manna they were told to rest on 
the seventh day. “Abide ye every man in his place.”’ 
At Mount Sinai was added the injunction to keep the 
day holy, because on that day God rested, and blessed 
it and sanctified it. So that there seems to be an eter- 
nal connection between that seventh day and God's 
blessing after the work of creation. Our Lord’s deec- 
laration that the Sabbath was made for man confirms 
this view. It is also evident that we are to get the 
blessing by keeping the command. 

Now. if we endeavor to find out what that * keep- 
ing holy’ means, and how best to do it. shall we not 

et nearer the truth then by either imitat.ng or abus- 
ing the Jews and Puritans’ Does not Is. Iviii. 13, 14, 
throw some light on the subject’? Whatever the Sab- 
bath of the future may be, can it be the Lord's Sab- 
bath unless it be regarded and used as holy time - 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL DENOMINATION. 
To the Editor of the Christtan Union: 

I HAVE long wondered why von practically ignore 
the existence of a body of Christians who have, since 
the commencement of this century, been laboring on 
nearly the same ground, in respect to creeds and 
Christian fellowship, that you now occupy. I refer 
to the body claiming no name but Christian, no test 
of fellowship and no creed but the Bible. Ido not 
inean the followers of Alexander Campbell, but the 
body whose organ is the * Herald of Gospel Liberty,” 
published at Dayton, 0. 

They cannot be classed with Unitarians, though they 
have some points in common. In your editorials dis- 
cussing Mr. Sayage and the opposite views, you take 
a position so nearly and essentially in unison with 
em that | wonder you do not cite them as co- 
laborers. 

[consider the Christian Union so nearly perfect that 
Il do net want anything to mar its usefulness. 

Virerory, Mich. 

Some years ago we published quite a full ae 
eount of the denomination to which our ecorre- 


spondent refers. 
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Itema of qeneral and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quartera, 


THE CHURCHES. 

A good representation of the Congregational minis- 
ters in the four southwestefn counties of Michigan 
met at Galesburg, June 5th, and organized an Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, there having been none in this 
vicinity before. Rev. Frank Russell is Registrar, and 
it has assumed the name of the Kalamazoo Associa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers. 

The meeting of Ontario Association (Congrega- 
tional) was largely attended and unusually interest- 
ing. Association sermon preached by Rev. ©. 8. 
Shattuck, of Millville. Rev. Myron Adams, Plymouth 
Church, Rochester, preaching the second evening. 
Essays were read by Revs. J. Butler, M. Adams, F. 
Howard, Wm. Dewey and J. W. Cooper. Delegates 
to National Council were elected as follows: Rev. J. 
P. Steele, Kast Bloomfield, and Hon. 8S. D. Porter, 
Rochester, primaries, with Rev. J. L. Bennett, Sus- 
pension Bridge, and Hon. P. B. Jackson, Millville, as 
alternates. Of the action of this association in re- 
spect to union with the Baptists we have spoken 
editorially in another column. 

The Board of Managers of the American Bible So- 
ciety held its stated meeting at the Bible House, Astor 
Piace, on Thursday, June 7th, at half-past three 
o'clock, p.M., William H. Allen, LL.D., President, in 
the chair. Three newly-organized societies were rec- 
ognized as auxiliarv—one in West Virginia and two 
in Missouri. A letter from Dr. Bliss, May 16th, an- 
nounced that the editorial committee at Constanti- 
nople had advanced so far as to begin the revision of 
Jeremiah. Grants of funds were made to the Valpa- 
raiso Bible Society, and to the Methodist Fpiscopal 
Missionary Society for Italy; and grants of Scriptures 
to the extent of about 15,250 volumes (including 1.127 
for foreign work, and 33 volumes for the blind), were 
made to different societies and agencies, a large part 
of these being intended for distribution by Bible col- 
porteurs in the South and West. The receipts for 
May were #42.878; copies of Scripture issued, 57.899. 

The New York City Mission sends us its annual 
publications, * A Guide to the Churches and Missions 
in the City of New York,” and a separate “ leaflet” 
entitled, “A List of the Pastors of the Protestant 
Churches and Officers of Societies in New York City.” 
Together these lists are invaluable to any one who 1s 
interested in metropolitan religious work. The larger 
pamphlet contains separate maps of the city wards, 
with accompanying lists showing the location of the 
different churches and stations in the clearest possi- 
ble manner. According to the Society's statistics the 
city’s permanent population is 1,000,000, with 30,000 
sailors, immigrants, travelers, ete., in addition. There 
are 489 churches, chapels and missions of all kinds, 
of which 59 are Protestant, with accommodations for 
275,000 persons. There are 418 Sunday-schools, with 
an attendance of 115.526 pupils. Of these 356 are 
Protestant, and their attendance numbers &&,257. 
Letters relating to the missions, reports, documents 
and general business of the Society should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Lewis F. Jackson, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, No. 50 Bible House. 

The church at Eaton has just given entertainment 
tothe Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Association. 
at its annual meeting May 51, June Ist, and so has 
shared the enjoyment of a spiritual and profitable 
session. Sermons were preached by Rev. W. W. Curtis 
(the retiring moderator) and Rey. R. G. Jones. D.D. 
Essays were read by Rev. H. M. Ladd, on * The Praver- 
meeting, How Shall it be Improved?” by Rev. Samuel 
Miller on, * Hlow Shall the Word of God be Studied to 
the Greatest Profit?” and an address given by Rev. C. 
C. Johnson on the question, ** How Shall Non-church 
(,oers be Reached?" The usual business of the Annual 
Mecting was transacted. Hopeful reports were 
received from nearly all the churches of this body, 
from many details of revival were given. One candi- 
date was approbated to preach, after an interesting 
examination. The Association decided to hold but 
two meetings in the year henceforth, giving oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of * fellowship meetings 
in the different portions of the territory covered by 
the body—whicb is quite extensive—reaching from 
the N. Y. C. Ro R. to the Erie R. R. The next meeting 
will be held with the church at West Winfield, in 
November. All the churches’of this body (except 
that at Sidney Centre) are supplied with preachers, 
and in condition for work. Rev. H. M. Ladd, Rev. 
Samuel Scoville and H. M. Dixon Esq. are delegates to 
the National Council of Congregational Churches in 
Detroit, Rev. W. W. Curtis, Rev C. Jobtison and 
Isaac Newton Esq. alternates. 


A letter which we have just received from the Rev. 
H. N. Barnum gives the following items of interest: 
Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, April 12, 1877. 

We bave recently compiled the resorts which have been 

sent to us for the year 1876, from the sixty-seven “* out- 

stations’ connected with this station. The * Protestant 


Community" numbers about 7,000 aouls, being an increase of 
700 upon the previous year. The 4 schools have had about 
3,000 pupils. These schools have been the means of the estab- 
lishment of many other schools, partly to keep the children 
from Protestant influences, and in part because our schools 
have illustrated the value of education. In this wavy, thou- 
sands of children and a good many adults are acquiring an 
education through their indirect influence. Probably 2.000 
girls are in school, to say nothing of the thousands of women 
and girls who have already learned to read, and this is a dis- 
trict where eighteen years ago female education was un- 
known, and where it was considered a shame for a woman or 
girl to entertain even the desire to read. Now, however, pul- 
lic sentiment is changed, and females who do not know how 
to read begin to bang their heads when the subject is men- 
tioned. During the past year 4 persons joined the 2 
churches of this fleld on profession of their faith. making a 
present total membership of 1964. These figures represent 
the quiet growth of the work in a vear of political excite- 
ment and great financial depression. In portions of the fleld 
there has been during the past few months more than ordi- 
nary interest. A week ago last Sunday I was at the villawe 
of Hensenik. This is really a suburb of this city, and con- 
tains an Armenian population of some 2.500 souls. There is 
an active church in the place with a very energetic pastor. 
A young men's society —a sort of Christian Association with 
some fifty or sixty members, whose awes range from sixtecn 
to twenty-four years, bas done very efficient service during 
the past winter. They have stirred up the whole phice. pro- 
moting discussion and inquiry among the people, holcing 
meetings and teaching men to read, besides going to neiwh- 
boring villages on the Sabbath. The congregation, which 
was a little more than one hundred at the beginning of the 
winter, bas grown to two hundred and fifty. The pastor told 
me that several of theee voung men wish to join the church. 
and that he had no doubt of their piety, but that some of the 
leading members of the, church were opposed to reeciving 
young people lest they might bring dishonor upon the 
church They think that a voung man should wait until he 
is in business and bas a family and bas been thoroughly 
proved, Yesterday I bad a call from this same pastor. He 
said that sixteen persons have been examined and accepted 
for admission to the church, nearly all of whom are voung 
men, and that the examinations were very impressive, many 
persons shedding tears as they narrated their experience. 1 
remarked, “ They are then persuaded that young men mays 
become true Christians?” “Ob yes,” he said; “the effect 
hes been to make them almost distrust theirown piety in the 
comparison.” 


PERSONAL. 


—The British battle painter, Mrs. Butler—once Miss 
Mlizabeth Thompson—intends, it is said, to paint only 
religious pictures hereafter. 

—Revy. Rufus 8S. Green, of Westfield, N. Y.. has ac- 
cepted acall from the First Presbytenan Church of 
Morristown, N. J., and will enter upon his pastorate 
on 17th June. 

—Rev. Hugh 8S. Carpenter has announced his ae 
ceptance of the call of the Bedford Congregational 
Church (Pacifie Street, near Bedford Avenue, Brook- 
Ivn, L. 1.) to become their pastor. 


—A banquet was recently given in) Richmond, 
England, to Mr. Fdward Morgan, of Brougham House, 
Willesden, by members of his family and a number 
of friends, on his completing his 106th vear. The fig- 
ures are attested by a record in a very old family 
Bible. 

— West Point has 76 students in its craduating class- 
the largest number in several years. In the ranks 
are the sons of two Confederate generals, a son of 
Secretary of State Bigelow, a son of Gen. Benjamin 
F. Butler, a son of Gen. F. P. Blair, and a colored 
cadet named Flipper who has been an excellent 
scholar® 

—Dr. Augustus Blauvelt, who was found cuilty by 
the Reformed Church Claasis of Kingston, N. Y.. on a 
charge of “Betraying the cause of Christ’ by his 
heterodox writings in “Scribner's Magazine’ and 
elsewhere, appealed to the General Synod, which has 
had his case under consideration during the week. 
The action of the lower court was in the end fully sus- 
tained. 

—Rev. Geo, FE. McLean, who, on financial grounds, 
resigned his pastorate of the Union Church, New 
Lebanon, has been dismissed with commendations by 
Columbia Presbytery, acting also as a council. A 
farewell reception was given at the residence of If. 
A. Tilden, Esq., where a fine edition of Dickens was 
presented to Mr. McLean by his parishioners. He i- 
spending the summer at bis home, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

—Rev. William Aikman. D. D., was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Aurora, Cayuga Lake, 
on the evening of June 6th, 1877. Rev. Charles Haw- 
ley, D., of Auburn, preached the sermon; Rev. 
Samuel W. Boardman, D.D., of Auburn, who pre- 
sided and put the constitutional questions, gave the 
charge to the pastor; Rev. Willis J. Beecher, DD)... 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, gave the charge 
to the people; and Rev. Grenville P. Sewall made 
the installing praver. 

—Information Wanted.— Martha Jane Jordan, 
twelve years of age. about four and a half feet 
high, a brunette in appearance, left her home on 
March 12th. She wore a striped black and white 
dress, a black sack and a brown felt hat. She has 
once written to her parents, but omitted her address. 
If she is properly provided for her parents are con- 
tent, but wish to know her whereabouts. If any one 
knows anything about her they will conter a great 
favor by sending word immediately to Rev. ©. W. 
Powell, Fast New York, L. I. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, June 4, to Saturday, 
June 
Financial 
Monday. Wednesday, Saturday. 
June 4. une 6. June ¥ 


jiovernment Bende,— 


(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal 


rates.) 
Sixes, ISP). r........ 
Sixes, ¢.... ... 115 DIAM 
5-2), 1M. m. c..... 
Fives, ISS]. r........ oo 
Bide ter “tate Honda. 
Alabama Sa. “ N.Y. 
du Sa. “ N.Y. te. 1887... 
au Ne. "MB... 40 N.Y. 63.0, - 
au N.Y. 68. G.L. 
du A.Y. 68, GL. 
do N.Y. 48, G.L. 
du L, N.Y. de. GL. Lain 
7s. M. K. 3 N.C. 08, OJan. & Ju Wh 
Gv is. L. ik. 4 N.C. te A. &W..... 
a0 ts, M. O. & N.C. ta. 
Connecticut 110 N.C..coup.. 45 
N.C. doom... & 
is, new bonds. fund, act, ..... 
do 7s, ind’sed. de 
ao wold ounds J.& J Ww 
= N.C..N A.4£0 lu 
Lil, He, N.C... Chase 2 
coup. “TB. ... ade avo 2 
War lomm....... do do 
Kentucky Ohio de, “Bl. ........ We 
te , & do 
du south Carolina ta.. 
do Penite’t’ ry. 45 ao te.Jan.&Ju. 41 
do te. Aur. & te, 4l 
Go te, is do Act, 42 
do *s, du Lf 
ado law 40 Lc. 
do onsol’d. do 4. 
Mich. rm, Ty..... do Non-fund.b. 2 
QO fm, he Tenn. ta, old........ 
Missour im. - a0 new ser... 44% 
a, te. iki du 
sv dds due “sito du 
Asvinmor L.d. 40 #x. wat. coup 
ti. & due do eonsal.. 2d se, 44 
intz... 
Foreltgn 
dave. dave 
London prime bankers, 4.594 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week nition June 9, 1877. 


thutter.Keceiptsa for the week were 
Exports, 9.000 packages. There 
been fine rains which will 
checked by the unusual heat, 


 lentiful at anything off favor or color, 
of fodder 
td at Ihe, 


te Furope. 


tu ite full eapacity. 
shipped by this steamer in refrigerator at 
trelwht as aguinat the ordinary rate of 
the beginning of a system of transportation that 
throws to 
markets of Eoagland, and will enable us tw lay 
down prime table butter in good order in Close 
competition with the best Irish, Jersey, and Fries 
land butter. 
ator car transportation is bow supplemented by 


ocean carriage of the same sort. and this opens to 
English markets, 
We 
fine 
fair tu 


butter the free range of all 


ind is subject for bearty congratulation. 
quote’ Fine fresh creamery make, ; 
fresh high-flavored private dairy, ; 
fresh state butter. fresh 
mill butter, fresh Western commen, 

Cheese. Heceipts for the week, boxes, 
haports, 70.26 boxes. Buyers have the advantage 
in price, but take very freely at the reduction. 
quote: New fine factory 
lle.; part skimmed, Sic. 

We quote: Fresh eggs, near-by marks, 
per doz,, Western and southern, lice 

t.ive Poultry. Fowis, per ib., L2@15c.; roosters. 
turkeys, 

Beans. We quote: 


Heeawakx selis for pure wax. 


Dried Apples are higher for questa, They 
are offering se. for prime quarters for export. We 
quote o@te. for quarters and sliced. 


Weatern 


eer bush., 


Threshing Machine proved itself 
est at Centennial and wac 
only Machine awarded a 


AND CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
+» both Horse Power and Thresher and Cleaner at the 
Contennial Exhibition, as shown by Offic ial Report, 
eave: “For apecial features in the lo secure 
ving and mint mum fricaon, For the ingentou* 
Jorm of the Straw Shakers, which tneure the pro er 
tition ts separate the grain from the 

catalogue, adurcss ARD HAR DER, 

Cobleskill, Bchoharic County, ». 3 


25.108 
have 
flush the flow of milk 
which for the first week in June had been 
The butter market 
bere is more but fine wrasse butter is very 


may quite likely have to be 
The feature of the week's business 
is the first shipment by refrigerator compartment 
The meat shippers per Inman line re- 
leased their freight contractsa,and the room was 
thrown open to butter shippers, and quickly taken 
About 5000 packages were 
Vos. 
This is 


American dairymen the butter 


Our own interoal system of refriger- 


We 
fair tu good, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits rece ived | 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
veatment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


and S87 Broad St., 
CORNER BOUTH WILLIAM &T.. NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, etc.. on Commia- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n a6 sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWiIis & CO., 

New York. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,’’ Catsail) 
Mountain and < other creameries. 


What are your Symptoma, Sufferer’ Are 
they a furred tongue, dizziness. headache.an un- 
easy stomach, oppression after eating, pain be- 
tween the sunoulders, If so, you are 
dyepeptic and bilious, and nwothing will meet your 
case efficiently as TARKANT EPFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT. Forsale by the entire drug 
trade. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NOME GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED Tk4Ai'i -MARK, 


@ light metalic seal, attached to the atrieg, asin the ent. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
KRENWOVATL.. 
on. HU hes removed to 1) Broad- 
way, St... New \pparatus for 
United Fractures, Paralysis, Soipal and Hig Jount 
Iteeuses, Club Foot. ete. Award at Uarim 
siti International Exhibition, Phitadel- 
shia. Isic. and Saciety for of 

Founded Soldiers and Sailers, Pari-« 


US 


REMINGTON 
Sewing Machines 


No Machine has sprung so rapidly into favor 


us possessing just the qualities needed in a 


fumily Machine namely: Ligut RUNS 


SwooTH, Notecess, RArip, DURABLE, with 


perfect 
Within the 


ments have been added and no trouble will be 


past year important improve- 


spared in keeping the Keminavon ahend of all 

competitors, 

Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied 
Territory. 


REMINCTON 
CREEDMOOR RIFLE, 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CHREEDMOOR, 1874, 
DOLLY MOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMNOOR, 15876. 


SINCLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 


Shot Guns. 


The best guns for the price ever produced. 
Universally recommended by those who have 
used them. 


PATENT CARTRIDGE LOADER. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, 
combining in one complete and portable ma- 
chine all the various implements employed in 


loading paper and metallic shells. 


Revolvers, Repeating Pistols, Am- 
munition, Cun Mountings, 
iron and Steel Rifle and 
Shot Barrels for Cus- 
tom Cunsmiths. 


REMINCTON 
 {mplements. 


PATENT CLIPPER 
STEEL’ AND CARBON 
Ws. 


Cultivators, Solid Cultivator Teeth, 


And Milward’s Helix’ Neeaios. 


(in Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


PAINT. 


Use None but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAIN 


Mired Ready for Use, 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD AT THE | 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


“I used your paint six years age. and it «til! 
looks bright and fresh. | consider it far superior 
to any paint in use. T. BAKNUM, Bridgeport, 
"a he Averill Paint ts the best and most econom- 
-INSURANCK Montror, 
The paint gives good satisfaction—our church 
looks spiendid.”’—Rev. &. WESLEY LAKE, Farm- 
ingdale. N.J. 
We have used the Averill Paint largely during 
the past six years.,and find it te be durable and 
economical.’ —F.G. YEOMANS & SONS, Waiworth, 


teal’ 


have inted quite a number of houses with | 
the Averill guring the past four years,and am 
satisfied that it is more durable than the ordinary 
and wil paint.”’—H. BE. BOAKDMAN, Rochester, 


Burling Siip. ¥.. 171 Randoiph 
m™.. Chicage, 132 East Kiver Cleve- 


laad, Uhie. 


Send for Curd and Testimontal« | 


and Points, Wrought Iron Standard Culti- 


vator Teeth and Points, Sayre’s Patent Horse 


Hoe, Shove! Plows, Shovel Plow Blades, Plain 


and with Wings, of all sizes. 


WROUGHT IRON BRIDGES, 


Arch and Trapezoidal Truss, Cast Steel Shov- 
cls, Cust Steel Hoes and Garden Rakes, Plant- 
Handled Wheel Hore 


ers’ Hoes, Mowers, 


Kukes, Needle Cotton Gina. 


Armory and Principal Office, ILION, N. Y. 


RRANCH OFFICES: 


' 1 and 283 Broudway, New York, Arms. 


Madison Square, 6 E. St... New York, Sew- 
ing Muchines, 

Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and 

rms. 

Chicago, 27 State St., Sewing Machines and 
Arms. 

St. Louis, 608 North Fourth St., 
chines and Arms. 

Philadelphia, 810 Chestnut St., Sewing Ma- 
chines and Arma. 

Raltimore, 47 North Charles St. (Masonic Tem- 
ple), Sewing Machines and Armes. 

Washington, D. C.. Seventh St., 
Machines and Arma. 

CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATIS, 

AND AIDS DIGESTION. 
Sold on draught by Druggtists, and sent In bottles 


direct from the spring. Does not act a» « cathar- 
tic. Address for circular, 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres’t, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Sewing Ma- 


Sewing 


ENTS 


WANTED. 


Book Agents Are You Ready 


FOR 


SOME FOLKS.” 


The new book by Jno. Habberton, auther of 
“Helen's f which MOUND comes have 
beem Sold. sttotlar in size and enaracter te 
Mark ‘I'wuin'’s KRouwning It Agents whi desire 
tu Canvass may secure territory by addressing 

VERBY BROTHERS, 
Publishers, 71 Park Kow, 


O. Box 1.458. New York. 


ACENTS, ‘LOOK AT THIS! 


Kev. W. Daniel pew and splendid e dition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President 24 full 
pee engravings; pages. MICK 
Brought du wn to date. and will outeell anytaing in 
this ine. Send for Cireulars to American Pub- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct.. Chicago, DL, Cina., 


LIFE and HEALTH without an 


BLUE 


direat w ork 
Is now ready for agents. 
M. STODDART & CH. 
Chestput St., Phila. 


$5t $? per day at home. Samples worth & 
0 tree. STINSON & Co... Portland, Me 


$2500 


WANTED .. to sell the 


Tess, Wi tthe Ce. oe 


at book of Meedy aad =rnkey. Send 

tiie. for complete copy of bows and full out 

fit. We have an immense stock of J heological and 

BB. A\L & SONS, Park Pow. New York. 
Agents wunted in every town in 
the United States. Specal rates 
to hetels and large cunsumers. 

| Price-list and terms on applica- 
thon te T. Matthews, Japan 
Tea Warehouse, 73 Barclay y St., New \ ork. 


$ 
wanted. The 


FIRST-CLASS 


just beginning tamily worship, and ail who have 


Cheapest Ly me 


observed it. Want the new subscription ben The 

Morning Hour, with tt# Seripture Commentary, 

by A. B. EARLE, Terms, deseription, 
free. J. H. EARLE, Boston. 


a week to agents 1s) sumples worth 

$300: 1. sent free. Great excitement. W. A. 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Masa. 

ain > 8 a day sure made by Agents selling 

“102 *2% 2 our Chromos, Crayons, Preture and 

Chromo Cards. 1:23 samples, worth 

$5. sent. post sent, postpaid, fur S83 Cents. lLilustrated Cat 


alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON 
Establis!.ed | 


and 
Maine. 


$1 day at home. Agents wanted. 
term. free. 


E & CO. 


** Behold! ‘Luke ti. I 
bring you Glad Tidings <«f 
Great Joy which shall be Ve 
All People.” (hur new book 
of Moody's Sermons and Bi 
ble Keadings is just issued. 


TEACHERS & STUDENTS, 


your Vacations can be made te pay you from #@ ~ 
per Month seiling the above. single agent 
secured 152 supec.ibers in one day. The beet 
terms 


Publisher, “6 Broadway. N. Y. 


EK. B. TREAT. 
doubie their money selling “Dr 
Chase's Improved (#2) Receipt 
Book.” Address Dr.C hase’s Print 


AGENTS 


| NEW DEPARTURE. 


rm, otel and travelia pes 
NT &C ENVELOPES 


GRA 
and PAPER. dome St., CINCINNATI, 


Th 


5 day 


eather Send starn for 
= Free! par reor for prove 
Wanted. - Mag, aye. 


The ONLY one Awarded °NTENNIAL MEDAL 


HOME HEALTH-LIFT 


The BEST, Most POPULAS — NINETY per cent. of 
Testimonials Compare Health-Lifts, and give OURS the 
PREFERENCE, Gord for Brain-Workers—Sedentary 
Men, Women and Children — Chronic Invalids—and 
Seckers of Health ard Streng*h—Send Stamo for Ilius. 
Circular—Agents Wanteu. A. H. ANDREWS & CO... 
S>nufacturers of Office, Church, and Schoo! Furniture, 
& 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 

Grondwagy Now York City. - 


ceiling “READ AND SEE. 

rant eter Ve teerti te 


Lake Diam Pin Stone King 
meth yest =f Wel bait 
mas wer are! Shivers [ite 
t Pin & Drops, plate Ci omen 


a’ 
af poetic 


Chain and Set of 


rhe oot sent per wi 
RIDE, 
Clinton pines: ew York. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Printe Cards. Enveloves, &c., 
equal to auy press. Larger sizes 
for large Work. Lie your own print- 
ing and advertvueieg and sare money. 
Excellent spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Of tt can be 
made business any- 

where. Send 3c. stamp for large Catalogu® ho 
KEL. 4>.. Mfre.. Mertden, Conn. 


5 


“amples fur. 


— 


Mixed Cards, with name, for 0c. and stamp. 
One pac (Distyles) Ac urds, ite. 
ic. stamp. M. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 
> ENTS and 3 cent stamp for beautifu 
Chromo Cards, or or 0 White and 
} Samples, with name. By Mail, Thou- 
sande é Surprised at their bea 
Ww. C. CANNCN, Box “doston, Mass 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 24. 


LOCAL PECULIARITIES OF COOKING. 
By Mrs. 


“All books of cookery, all helps of art, 
Are vain, if one is void of genius.” 


Iiexnry WarRbD BEECHER. 


OU BTLESS many are endowed with a talent 
or genius for cooking—an instinctive Capa- 
bility. Sound judgment is certainly indispen- 
sable. Yet it is surprising with what careless 
ease—how apparently without thought—the most 
intricate and difficult preparations will spring up 
from under such hands perfect in every particu- 
lar. Cooking to them is no burden, but a pleas- 
ant pastime, in which they delight to give their 
faney full play, watching what may be the results 
as eagerly as if they were not all the time so sure 
of suecess as to be entirely unembarrassed by even 


| 


a shade of anxiety. 

Such geniuses are rare, but it is folly for those 
not thus gifted to feel disheartened and disecour- 
aged because they fail of the same facility in 
their own efforts. But whatever may be the tal- 
ent, it is curious to note the strongly marked 
peculiarities of cooking in different countries, or 
in the various sections of the same country. 

Southey, in speaking of some who profess to 
have a universal taste, always ready to accept 
anything offered and pronounce the last the 
best. says: ‘“‘He will readily accept sausages 
for breakfast at Norwich, Sally Lunos at Bath, 
sweet butter in Cumberland, orange marwa- 
lade in Edinburgh, Finden Haddock at Aber- 
deen, punch, with beefsteak or frogs, with the 
French, squab pie in Devonshire, sheep's head 
with the hair on in Scotland, potatoes roasted on 
the hearth in Ireland, pickled herrings with the 
Duteh, sour krout with the German, macaroni 
with the Italians, anise seed with the Spaniards, 
garlic with anybody, horseflesh with the Tartars, 
ass flesh with the Persians, dog's tlesh with the 
northwest Indians. curry with the Asiatic East 
Indians, birds’ nests with the Chinese, mutton 
roasted in honey with the Turks, pismire cake on 
the VOrinoco, and turtle and venison with the 
Lord Mayor in London; but notwithstanding his 
easy and complimentary acceptance of each and 
every dish set before him wherever he may be, in 
his heart he prefers the venison and turtle to all 


these singular delicacies, because, although bis | 


taste may be ‘universal,’ it is not, after all, really 
indiscriminate.” 

As far as our own experience goes we have no- 
where found such genuinely good sensible cook- 
ing as in New England. Not too rich * for human 
nature's daily food,” but always palatable and 
wholesome: no surfeiting with dainties so numer- 
ous, that if, out of politeness, one tastes of each, 
the appetite is cloyed before an amount sufficient 
for healthful nourishment can be eaten. 

As one comes toward the Middle States the 
variety thougbt necessary for each meal increases, 
Breakfast is made almost as elaborate and hearty 
as a dinner should be; and the evening meal is 
really a supper, not the simple ‘“‘tea” as New 
England people understand it, or as they once 
undersfood it. 

As we go farther westward the profusion of the 
supply increases, or so it was some years since. 
The West is wonderfully productive, and game is, 
or used to be, so abundant that a housekeeper 
saw no end to the lavish supply of material, and 
the temptation to use it was great. Two or three 
kinds of meat prepared in every variety of style, 
and as richly as an abundance of cream and but- 
ter could make it, and chickens and wild birds 
boiled, broiled, stewed, fried, fricasseed, or done 
up in creaw, with bere and there a dish of fish, 
cover the table. 

But we are wanderipy from our starting point. 

It is to be reyretted that in Western and South- 
ern sections—and indeed in all localities where 
there is any danger of “chills” or congestive fe- 
vers—the food is so richly prepared. Meats 
dressed or fried in bacon or pork fat are of neces- 
sity, though often very palatable, exceedingly 
indigestible. Fish fried in fat and in 
hard-boiled eggs, potatoes, both sweet and Irish. 
fried in fat and with eggs, are very common, par 
ticularly at railroad stations or boarding houses, 
aud it requires a cast-iron stomach to digest them. 
But, it is said. those who labor hard under al! 


dressed 


| Are stolen away. I suspect now that woman, 


kinds of exposures must have such hearty food or | 


they would not have strength for their arduous 
duties. A mistaken idea, we imagine. Food thus 
prepared is not as strengthening, certainly not as 
healthful, as good hearty food cooked with less 


think 


juice or lemon instead of vinegar is much pre- 


fat and cooked more quickly, so that all the juices | 
of the meat may be retained and not dried out of 
them. 

We would like to see the experiment tried of 
placing a few boarding houses and restaurants 
where the cooking is done as we suggest side 
by side with those now in use; where travelers 
and boarders would be offered good, sweet, light 
raised bread and biscuits or gems ”’—wheat, 
Indian, or Graham—without soda; meats boiled, 
baked, broiled, stewed, but never fried, well sea- 
soned, depending on their own juices and flavors 
for relish and nourishment, and very little on the 
fat from pork or bacon. Thus placed on trial we 
we could tell which house woud be the 
most liberally patronized, and in which would the 
patrons enjoy the most vigorous health and be 
the least subjected to malarial influences. 

After all, nowhere do we find corn bread and 
rice so delicious as in the Southern States ; and 
the best of both we have eaten in Florida, proba- 
bly because we know more of this than the other 
Southern States. 


RECEIPTS. 

From the Buckeye Cookery or Practical House- 
keeper, published in Marysville, Ohio, we cull 
some receipts that we know are good, 

LAMB STEWED WITH PEAS, 

Cut the neck or breast in nice pieces and put 
into a stew-pan, with some thin slices of good salt 
pork. Add water just to eover it. Put a close 
eover over the stew-pan, and stew till tender: 
then skim free from all seum; add a quart of , 
fresh green peas, shelled, and a little more boiling 
water, if necessary ; and again cover till the peas 
are done tender; then add butter rolled in flour 
and pepper to suit taste ; simmer a few minutes 
longer and serve. 

MINT SAUCE, 

One tablespoonful of sugar and half tea cup 
Vinegar and stir in two tablespoonfuls of green 
mint, chopped very fine. Serve with roast lamb. 

This is much nicer than pouring hot water and 
vinegar over the meat: but we think a little eold 
water added to the vinegar is an improvement, as 
it softens the taste of the vinegar. Sour orange 


ferred by some. 
MINNEHAHA CAKE, 

One and a half cups granulated sugar, half cup 
butter stirred to a cream, whites of six egys or 
three whole eggs, two teaspoonfuls cream tartar, 
put into two heaping cups of flour and both sifted 
together, one teaspoonful soda in half cup of 
sweet milk. Bake the cake in three layers. For 
filling take a tea-cup of sugar and a little water: 
boil together until brittle when dropped iuto cold 
water; remove from the stove and stir quickly 
into the well-beaten white of one egg : add to this 
a cup of stoned raisins, chopped fine: or a cup of 
chopped hickory nut-meats, and place between 
layers and over the top of the cake. 


SPECKLE, 
By Mary WILEY. 
LUCK, cluck, cluck,”’ screamed a savaye little hen, 
Belligerent tn feeling towards women and men. 
* T made mea nest in the old shed yonder 
Which, to the rest of the hens. was a wonder 
Of cunning and neatness, and hidden away 
From all prying eyes and the bright glare of day. 
And in it I laid, always cackling quite loud, 
Ten beautiful eggs of which | was proud.” 
So fast clamored Speckic, that was her name, 
She quite lost her breath, but soon found it again. 
She cackled and ecackled till round her she drew 
With worry and wonder the whole of the crew 
Of barnyard loungers, then ber story she told; 
Suid she would not have wiven those ten tor wold. 
She screamed it out louder and loudereach minute. 
My nest had ten now nothing isin 
Here Shanghai Jack cume hurrying along, 
To learn, if he could, who had done Speckle wrong. 
Jack was a chap of much barnyard renown, 
Had the longest of legs and a very high crown, 
Was of foreign extraction, of which he was proud, 
Walked always with boldness and crowed very loud. 
He held his head loftily up in the air, 
Aod mostly took Speckle hen under his care 
“Ob, Jack, only think! Those ten beautiful egya 
In my nest hidden there between barrels and kegs 


Who wanders about like a bird of ill-omen, 

Took them out for ber mistress who'll send them away 

To market to-morrow; | kuow it’s the day!” 

Here oid Prince Dominique, who'd been taking a nap, 

Wae suddenly roused by the crowing of Jack. 

The snap ip Jack's voice, in full pity with Speckle, 
Dominique took for a eballenge which quick roused bis 


mettie. 


He was a fowl of much spirit and beauty, 

And never was known to fail in his duty. 

Standing stiff on his feet and with head thrown back, 
Like an echo he answered the bold voice of Jack. 

Soon old Mother Partlet, who wore a bigh ruff 

Very full round her neck and stiff as a cuff, 

Half running, half flying, came hurrying along. 

She'd seen much of the world, of its right and its wrong, 
And thought buta hint of the wonderful clatter 

Would reveal who was right and who wrong in this matter. 
(ince more little Speckle related her trouble, 

Said her hopes of a brood had burst like a bubble, 

And wondered that in the whole world could be found 
The world that’s so large, so heavy and round 

Amongst all the women, and children, and men, 

A beart hard enough to so treat a poor hen. 

It took but a moment for Partlet to think, 

No longer indeed than it takes you to wink; 

She soothed little Speckle as well as she could: 

Said worrying and fretting ne'er did any good; 

That though things often go wrong they end much better 
Than ever we think: which is true to the letter. 

Then she hurried away to that nest in the shed, 

For, tho’ not a bit handsome, she had a wise head, 

And knew that sometimes the mistress thought best 
Toexchange all the eggs she found in a nest; 

And thought to herself that a pitiful brood 

From eggs such as Speckle'’s were not worth their food, 
And was feeling quite sure an exchange had been made 
of the tiny round eggs which Speckle had laid 

She glanced in the nest and found it was true: 

A fact that was hailed with Cock-a-doodle-do 

By Jack. who had also walked out to the shed 

To see for himeelf all the facts, as he said. 

Little Speckle looked into the nest with surprise, 

And said she could scarcety believe her own eyes 

There had something so strange and mysterious been done: 
The most wonderful thing, indeed, under the sun 

But the hope of @ brood once more filled her breast, 
And, low clucking her joy, she sat down on her nest. 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 
A LEGEND OF BRITANY. 


[Translated from the French of Emile Souveatre.) 


By EF. 8. G. 

ie a time when the oaks which were used to 

huild the oldest ships in Brest were not yet 
acorns there was in the parish of (ruirek a poor 
widow named Ninoreh Madek. She was the 
daughter of aman of noble race and of large for- 
tune. At his death he left a manor with a farm, 
a mill and a kiln: twelve horses and twice as many 
oxen, twelve cows and ten times as many sheep, 
to say nothing of the grain and the flax. 

But the brothers of Ninore’h, seeing thet she 
was a widow, excluded her from the divisiun. 
Perrik. who was the eldest, Kept the manor, the 
farm and the horses: Fanche, the second, took 
the mill and the cows; the third, named Reival, 
had the oxen, the kiln and the sheep; so that 
there was left for Ninore’h only a hut without 
any door, built on the moor, and where they had 
formerly sent the sick cattle. 

However, as she was about moving there with 
her little stock of curniture, Fanche seemed to 
take pity npon her, and said : 

**] want to act towards you as a brother and a 
Christian. Here is a black cow which has never 
been worth anything and hardly gives enough 
milk to nourish a new-born child ; you may lead 
her away with you, and little White-thorn can 
take care of her on the moor.” 

Little White-thorn was the widow's daughter—a 
child who was nearly eleven years old, but with 
such a pale face that they gave her this little 
name of a bush blossom. 

Ninore’h went away then with her little pale 
daughter, who led the thin cow by an old rope, 
and she sent them both out on the moor. 

Little White-thorn stayed there all day to watch 
the black cow, who had a good deal of trouble in 
finding any grass among the stones. The child 
spent her time in making little crosses of broom 
flowers, or in repeating aloud her prayers to the 
Virgin. 

One day, as she was singing the Ave Maris 
Stella, as she had heard it in the church at Guirek, 
she saw, all at once, a little bird which alighted 
on one of the flower-crosses that she had stuck in 
the ground, and which began to warble, moving 
its head and looking at her as if it might have 
spoken to her. The little girl, surprised, gently 
approached and listened, but without being able 
to distinguish what the bird said. In vain it 
warbled louder, shook its wings and fluttered be- 
fore little White-thorn. She could comprehend 
nothing from all its movements. However, she 
found so much pleasure in seeing and hearing it 
that she let night come on thinking of nothing 
else. At last the bird flew away, and when she 
raised her vead to see where he had gone she saw 
the stars in the sky. 

She ran very fast then to look for old Black, but 
she eould not find her anywhere on the moor, 
She called her as loud as she could ; she struck 
the tufts of broom-grass with her stick ; she went 
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down into the hollows where the rain had made 
little ponds ; all was of no use. At last she heard 
her mother’s voice calling her, as if some great 
misfortune had happened. She ran towards her, 
struck with fear, and at the entrance of the fleld, 
in the road which led to the hut, she found the 
widow standing by old Black, whom the wolves 
from the woods of Trieux bad devoured. There 
was left of the poor animal only the horns and 
the bones ! 

At this sight little White-thorn felt ber blood 
turn cold. She threw herself on her knees, cry- 
ing, for she had taken care of old Black too long 
not to love her, and implored : 

“Virgin Mary! why did you not show me the 
wolf? I would have made the sign of the cross 
with my stick, to make him flee away; I would have 
repeated what they teach the little shepherds who 
watch the flocks in the mountain: ‘(io away, in 
the name of Saint Hervé, if you are a wolf of the 
field; go away, in the name of the true (rod, if 
you are Natan.’” 

The widow, seeing the distress of her little girl, 
sought to console her, for she was truly a saint. 
She said to her, ‘* you must not ery for old Black 
as you would for one of your own kind, my poor 
little one; if the wolves and the bad (Christians 
are against us, the good God will be with us. 
Come, now, help me make up my bundle of 
heather, and let us go back home.” 

Little White-thorn did as her mother wished, 
but at every step she sighed deeply, and the tears 
fellone after another on her cheeks. “* Poor old 
Black,” she thought, “‘poor old Black who was 
s© easy to lead, who would eat anything, and was 
beginning to get fat 

She had no heart to eat her supper, and she 
awoke many times in the night thinking she 
heard old Black lowing at the door. Well, the 
next morning she got up before daylight and ran to 
the woor barefoot, and with only ber petticoat on. 

As she entered the heather she saw the little 
bird, who was again perched on the cross of broom- 
flowers that she had fixed there, and who was 
singing and seemed to be calling her. Unhappily 
she could understand him no better than on the 
day before, and she was going away grieved when 
she thought she sawa gold coin shining on the 
ground. She was going to turn it over with her 
foot, but it was the gold-herb, and hardly had she 
touched it when she found that now she could 
hear distinctly the language of the little bird who 
said to her, in his warbling, ** Little White-thorn, 
[I wish you well. Little White-thorn, listen to me.” 

“Who are you’ asked littl White-thorn, 
much astonished at being able to understand an 
unbaptized creature. 

“IT am Robin Redbreast,” answered the bird. 
‘It was I who followed Christ to Calvary, and 
broke a thorn from the crown which lacerated his 
forebead. In reward for this service (rod the 
Father has permitted me to live until the judg- 
ment day, and to eprich one poor girl every year. 
This year I have chosen you.” 

it true, Robin Redbreast eried little 
White-thorn, joyfully. * | can then have a silver 
cross at my neck, and you will let me buy some 
shoes.” 

‘*You shall have a golden cross, and you shall 
wear silken shoes like a child of noble birth,” re- 
plied Robin Redbreast. 

‘And what must [ do for all that, my dear little 
heart 

“You must follow me wherever I lead you.” 

Little White-thorn answered that she asked 
nothing better, and began to run, following Robin 
Redbreast. He made her cross the moors, then 
the thickets, then the fields of rye, and at last 
he reached the downs opposite the seven islands. 

There he stopped and said to the little girl, ** Do 
you see nothing on the sands there before you ?” 

‘**Yes, indeed,” answered little White-thorn. 
‘*I[ see great beechen shoes which have not been 
reddened at the fire, and a holly-stick which has 
not been cut with a sickle.” 

* Put on the shoes, and take the stick.” 

* It is done.” 

‘‘Now you must walk on the sea till you come 
to the first island, and you must go round it till 
you come to a rock on which grows a tuft of 
rushes the color of the sea.” 

And after that ’—”’ 

‘*You must gather the rushes and make a cord 
of them.” 

* It is the same as done.” 

“Then you must strike the rock with your 
holly-stick ; a cow will come out, and you must 
fasten her with the cord of rushes, and lead her 
to your mother to console her for having lost old 


Black.” 


Little White-thorn did all that Robin Redbreast 
had told her to do: she walked on the sea, made 
the cord of rushes, struck the rock, and a cow ap- 
peared who had an eye as soft as a hanting-dogs, 
and a skin as smooth as a prairie moles! Her 
udders covered with white down hung bearly to 
the ground. Little White-thorn led her to the 
cabin of the widow, who, at the sight, was as glad 
as she had before been sorrowful. 

But it was quite another thing when she began 
milking Mor-Vyoe'h, which was the name Robin 
Redbreast had given the animal; the milk flowed 
under her fingers without stopping, like the water 
of a spring. 

Ninore’h filled at first all the earthen pans in 
the neighborhood, then all the wooden churns; 
but the milk didn't stop. 

**May the mother of God save us" eried the 
widow. “This animal must have drunk a’ the 
fountain of Languengar.” And, in faet, nothing 
could exhaust the milk of Mor-Vyoeh. She could 
have furnished enough to supply all the little chil- 
dren in Cornwall. 

Soon nothing was talked of in all the country 
side but the widow's cow, and they came from all 
quarters to see her. The priest of Perosguirek 
came with the others, to find out if it were pot a 
trick of the evil one ; but after having placed the 
stole on the head of Mor-Vyoeh, he deelared that 
there was nothing to fear from her. 

The richest farmers then proposed to Ninore’h 
to buy her, and each outbid the other. At last 
came Perrik in his tarn and said to her, “If you 
are a Christian you will not forget that lam your 
brother, and you will give me the preference over 
the others. Let me take away Mor-V yoeh, and I 
will give you in exchange as mapy of my cows as 
it takes tailors to make a man.” 

The widow replied, **‘Mor-Vyoeh is not only 
worth nine cows, but she is worth as much as all 
those that graze in all the pastures of the high 
and low country. With her | can furnish all the 
warkets of Tréquier and of Cornwall, from Dinan 
to Carhaix.” 

* Well,” urged Perrik, “ give her to me, my sis- 
ter, and I will give up to you our father’s farm 
where you were born, and all the fields, the plows 
and the horses.” 

Ninore’h accepted this proposal. 

She accompanied them to the farm, and after 
having lifted a clod from the fleld, drunk from the 
well, made a tire on the hearth, apd eut some 
hairs from the horses’ tails, to prove that she had 
become mistress of all these things, she gave Mor- 
Vyoe’h to Perrik, who led her away to a house 
which he had a long way olf, down by Menez- 
Brée. 

Little White-thorn cried a good deal when she 
saw her go away, and remained sad all day ; how- 
ever, when night came she went to the stable to 
see that nothing was wanting. and while filling 
the racks she said to herself, *‘ Alas! why isnt 
Mor-Vyoe’h here’? When shall | ever see Mor- 
Vyoe’h again |” 

She had not finished when she heard a lowing 
behind ber: and, as in stepping on the gold herb 
she had learned the language of all the animals, 
she understood that this lowing meant, ** Here I 
am, back again, mistress 

She turned around in amazement, and recog- 
nized Mor-Vyoe’h. Dear me! is it really you ’” 
cried the little girl. ‘*‘ And who has brought you 
back?” | 

cannot belong to your Uncle Perrik,” said 
Mor-Vyoe’h; “for my nature prevents wy staying 
with persons who are in a state of mortal sin ; so 
I bave returned to be yours as before.” 

‘*Then my mother must give back the farm, the 
fields, and the flocks.” 

‘*No:; because all that bad been taken from her 
unjustly by ber brother.” 

‘But be will come to look for you here, and 
recognize you.” 

‘Go first and pluck three leaves of the berb ot 
the cross, and | will tell you what to do’ 

Little White-thorn soon returned with the three 
leaves. 

‘* Now,” said Mor-V yor'h, ** pass the leaves from 
my horns to my tail, and say three times in a low 
voice, ‘Saint Ronan of Hybernia! Saint Ronan 
of Hybernia! Saint Ronan of Hybernia!” 

Little White-thorn did so; and at the third call 
the cow had become a fine horse. The little gir! 
was wonder-struck. 

‘* Now,” said the animal, *‘ your uncle Perrik can 
not recognize me, and my name is no longer Mor- 
V yoe’h, but Mare’h- Mor.” 

On learning what had happened the widow was 
greatly rejoiced, and the very next day she had 


occasion to try her horse, to send some wheat to 


Tréqui . But imagine her surprise when she 
saw that Mare’h-Mor’s back enlarged in propor- 
tion to the burden laid upon it, so that he could 
carry alone as many sacks as all the other horses 
in the parish. The rumor of it spread through 
the neighborhood. Fanche hearing it came to 
the farm, and when he had seen Mare h-Mor he 
begged his sister to sell him the horse; but she 
refused until he had offered to give in exchange 
his cows and his mill, and all the pigs which he 
was fattening there. 

The bargain being made, Ninore’h went to take 
possession of her new acquisitions, as she had 
done at the farm, and Fanche led away Mare’h- 
Mor. 

But in the evening the horse came back again 
to little White-thorn, who went and gathered the 
three leaves of vervain as on the night before, 
and drew them from the ears to the tail of the 
repeating three times “St. Ronan of 
Hybernia 

Instantly the horse changed into a sheep cover- 
ed with wool as long as hemp, as red as scarlet, 
and as fine as combed flax. Mare’h-Mor had 
become Mor-Vawd. 

The widow came to admire this new wonder, 
and on seeing it she said to little White-thorn, 
“(0 tifa the shepherd's big shears, for this dear 
auitnal cannot earry his fleece.” But when she 
beyan shearing Mor-Vawd, she perceived that the 
wool wi w us fast as it was cut, so that this sheep 
Was alone worth all the flocks of Artiez. 

Keival, who happened to come in just then, wit- 
nessed the whole thing and he gave at once his 
kiln, bis moors and his sheep to have Mor-Vawd. 

Kurt jast as he was crossing the strand with it 
the sheep threw itself into the sea, and swam to 
the smallest of the seven islands; there the rocks 
opebed fo let it enter, and then closed again. 

Little White-thorn waited in vain forit at the 
farm. It neither came that night nor the next 
day. The little girl ran to the moor and there 
found Robin Redbreast, who said to her, “1 was 
Waiting for vou, my little mistress: Mor-Vawd 
has gone apd will not come back, your uneles 
have been punished according to their sin, and 
you, you have become an heiress, rich enough to 
wear a golden cross amd silken shoes, just as I 
promised you. | have nothing more to do here, 
and [ am going to fly far away 
always that you were poor, and that one of Gred’s 
little birds made you rich. 

White-thorn caused to be built in gratitude a 
chapel on the moor af the spot where Robin 
Redbreast had first spoken to her. And the old 
men who told this story to our fathers still remem- 
bered baving lighted the candles in it when they 
were little boys. 


horse, 


only remember 


Vussles. 


TOWNS AND Crrrgs. 
l. A lady much admired, and firmly fixed. 
2. Parta of a man of war and an opening. 
4. Deep boles and a borough 
4‘. The top ofabilland knowledge 
% A specified time and a weight. 
ANAGRAM PORTRY. 
“ Ofbeer het sarts ear ni eth kys, 
Het saidy sego oft ster, 
Dan doifa sit teilit ginnish sleave 
Ponu tis doglen arbest.”’ 


ALEX. 


MADISON. 
CHARADE. 
My tirst if something good to eat; 
[ tell you this without deceit.) 
My second isa little word— 
A preposition, often beard. ‘ 
My third is what's possessed by all, 
Man, beast and bird, both great and small. 
My whole dwells on the frontier soil, 
And leads the way for honest toil. 
A Hippen DLAMOND. 
Take « letter or word concealed in each sentence and form 
a diamond. 
Some sweetly sonorous sounds. 
We hired a boy to carry the Dasket. 
James was a lad always ready to work. 
He saw the mob a great way of. 
Does David delight in daring deeds? EVA. 
A Daorp-VoweL PUZZLE. 
L--rn t- b- w-a-, -nd pr-ct-s- h-w t- thr-v-, 
Th-t w--id - h-v- y--d-: -nd n-t t- sp-nd 
c--n -v-ry be -bi- y- - f-ne-, 


-¢ -v-ry f—l-sh br--o th-t h-m- -rs y- -. 
J-HNS-N, 


SELECTED. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY ®@. 

Anagram Blanks.—|. Sign. sing. 2. Part, rapt.trap. 4. Dray. yard. 

Hidden Birds.—Crane, wren, lark, ewan, robin. 

Syncepationsa.—l. Breadth, breath. +. Planet. piant. Fount- 
font. 4. Cream, cram. Crow, cow. 

Hereaded Blanks.—l. Bloek, lock, 2% Hall, all. 4. Small, mall. 
i. Pranks, ranks. 5. Ground, round. 

A Half Word Square.— 
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Farm and Garden. 


BLIGHT, BUGS ANDA DRY TIME. 
By Hoyt COLEMAN. 


—WE have just performed the melan- 
choly duty of removing four standard 
pear trees killed by the blight of last 
year. This mysterious disease continues 
to baffle the skill of the best tree-doc- 
tors. Theories many and remedies 
many all fail to satisfy and tocure. It 
usually appears after a period of in- 
tense heat, followed or preceded by con- 
tinued rains. Usually it begins to show 
itself on the ends of the branches, work- 
ing back to the center of the tree; 
sometimes a whole branch will be shriv- 
eled suddenly as if struck by lightning, 
and the tree sooner or later dies. A 
neighbor has just shown us a tree with 
a thrifty looking top, into whose trunk 
he had cut with a knife and found bark 
and outer wood entirely dead. The sap 
was able to pass up to the branches but 
its return will be stopped, and later in 
the season we shall see the tree begin- 
ning to fail. Wherever the disease goes 
the bark becomes discolored and cracks 
open, and the wood beneath = turns 
brown as if the sap became fevered and 
poisonous and in circulating through 
the tree carried with it disease and 
death. Last year a paragraph went the 
rounds of the papers telling how in 
Richmond and Rochester the blight 
had been cured by the use of raw lin- 
seed oil. It was late in the season when 
we heard of it, but we at once applied 
it to all our blighted trees. Apparently 
no good was done; the trees where 
blight appeared two years ago are dead; 
if those affected last year live through 
this we shall think the oil may do good 
in arresting the disease before it has 
gone too far. Meantime we have given 
them a fresh application this spring, 
and shall wait tg see. But let no one 
neglect the time-honored remedy of 
cutting out the affected spots as fast as 
they appear. 

—What with blight, bugs, worms and 
birds, it is a steady fight, now-a-days, 
for our fruits and vegetables. No sooner 
does the potato show its top than the 
beetle is upon it; the currants and 
gooseberries are scarcely in leaf before 
they are stripped by the currant worm ; 
the cabbage has its worm; the radish 
its black fly; the melons and cucumbers 
their yellow jacketed bug; andeven the 
aristocratic rose cannot unfold its leaves 
before it is covered with the green 
aphis. But we are not weaponless in 
this conflict. Hellebore for the currant 
worm; Paris green for the potato; fine 
ashes or dust for the radish and melon ; 
tobacco dust or plaster for the rose. 

—The currant worm, despite its name, 
goes for the gooseberry first. The 
Houghton, with its soft leaves, is a 
prime favorite. The Downing, with a 
harder leaf, is little touched. A small 
dredging box is a handy thing to apply 
the hellebore with. Give it a smart flirt 
into the bush and under the leaves when 
the dew is on, taking advantage of any 
current of air to carry it through the 
foliage. Look out for poor hellebore. 
A friend used four pounds of hellebore 
bought of different druggists, and nota 
worm was killed. They seemed rather 
to like it. The immense demand has 
led to gross adulteration. The same 
may be said of Paris green. We must 
add also that some widely-advertised 
substitutes for these poisons are worth- 
less. 

—P. B. of Colorado is promptly on 
hand and ready for business. We set 
out our tomatoes at night, and next 
morning he was roosting in the branches. 
Before the potato-tops appeared he—no, 
she—had laid a cluster of eggs on a spear 
of grass near by. Who shall say that 
insects do not profit by experience? Let 
us also, and calmly proceed to wipe out 
their little existences by a gentle sprinkle 
of Paris green dissolved in water—say a 
teaspoonful to a pail. 

—Despite the dry weather, anything 
that has its feet firm in the soil is grow- 
ing fast, and one must work lively to 
keep vines and bushes within bounds. 
Now is the day and now the hour for 
judicious pinching. Check raspberries 
and blackberries by nipping off the ends 
of the new shoots (not those from the 


Told canes, which bear fruit) when three 


or four feet high. This will make them 
grow stocky and throw out side shoots, 
or laterals, and stakes will not be need- 
ed. If the grape trellis is fairly filled 
with last year’s wood, check the new 
shoots a leaf or two beyond the young 
fruit blossoms. If the vine has only two 
urms on the loweg wire or slat, select 
thrifty shoots at equal distances on the 
arms and rub off all others. If the vine 
is newly planted let only one shoot grow 
and rub off others. Go through the 
young fruit trees and rub off all shoots 
that interfere with each other or are 
likely to grow crookedly. This is better 
than to cut out large branches in the 
fall. All shrubs that bloom on last 
year’s wood, like the upright honey- 
suckle, look better to have the new 
growth pinched back soon to make a 
more dense foliage. Those that bloom 
on this year’s growth, like the althea, 
should have been pruned back last 
spring and vot retouched now. As we 
cannot always select the right moment 
to pinch every shrub, we can do the 
work effectively, though roughly, by 
using a sickle, grass-knife, or pruning- 
shears. Hedges of privet, buckthorn, 
and other deciduous plants need not be 
pruned until the latter part of June, 
after rapid growth has ceased. If cut 
sooner they will require going over 
again in a few weeks. 

—DPerhaps there are more old farmers 
that adjust their specs over the pages of 
the Union than we had supposed, and 
they may think we have too much to 
say about “garden truck and posies.” 
But we take it for granted that all read- 
ing farmers subscribe to a regular agri- 
cultural paper, in which they get their 
solid farm information, while in the 
limited space of a religious journal we 
must confine ourselves to the “ little 
things’ in rural life. But we are glad 
to answer any questions—that we can. 
If we can't, we will try to get the in- 
formation desired. 


QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE, 


CAPE COD, 


Near Martha's Vineyard and Cutty Hunk, and 
two miles from Wood's Hole. Guests leave New 


York at 5 M., ticket to Falmouth via Fall River, 
and breakfast. at YQuissett ats A. M. ulssett ts 
the fivest yacht harbor on the coast. he air is 


the perpetual tonic of the sea. The grounds are 


ample and comorse % odd acres. The house has 
large parlors, cool verandas, and is comfortable. 
rhe bathing, sailing and fishing are nowhere ex- 
celled. Terms, $2 per day; per week,$10. Address 


A. WHITBECK, Preprieter, 
Falm outh, Mane. 


Reference to Mr. D. W. Lewis, 8 Broad street 
New York, 


The Thousand Island Park. 


Tourists have tasked their rhetoric to eulogize 
the Thousand Islands, in the st. Lawrence River, 
between New York and Canada. On the upper 
end of Wellesley Island, between Clayton and 
Alexandria Bay on the American shore, and near 
Gananoque in Canada, is The Thousand Island 
Park. The largest and most saiubrious of all the 
grounds devoted to Camp Meetings, with restau- 
rants, cottages, tents, and all the appurtenances. 

July & 2.—A Camp Meeting, under charge of 
Key. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

August 14.— International Temperance 
Camp Meeting. under charge of Prof. George 
E. Foster, of New Brunswick, Canada. The best 
temperance speakers of the two nations will be 
there. 

August 10-16.—An Esthetic and Sctlenttfic 
Conference. Eminent professors from Canada 
apd the United States. 

August 2%-3).—The Sunday-School Partia- 
ment, under Rev. W. F. Crafts. The ablest and 
best known Sunday-schoo!l workers will be there. 
Board cheap. Accommodations excellent all sum- 
mer. Send Postal Card to Rev. J. F. DAYAN, Sec’y 
&c., Watertown, N. Y., asking for Circular & 


MOORE'S HOTEL, 


RENTON FALLS, N. Y. 

This aret. hotel will open June l. And ts lo- 
cated in the neigh borhood of these, the handsomest 
falisin America.and the finest inthe world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will surely escape it here. 


KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure. 
The very beat, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere, 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts 

7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elewant Set of Gold late collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen ~~ s shirts. 
“amples and full directions matied fre 

Merchants supplied at a smatli commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on applic 

Keev Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer Sew York. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


yoes, “Strong Slat’? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
se. Biocas for Engravers. 
Pattern re for Machinists. 
VANDERBU WELLS & CO 
Fulton and 16 and Dutch sts... New 


AGIC LANTERNG AND STEREOP- 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Stereoscopes and Views. 
Graphosco Chromos aod Frames. Albums, 
parencies, Coaver 


The very best, 6 for 


110 ¥ ork 


ass, Photograph 
Awarded first at Vienua Philadelphia 


or 


CASSEBEER'S 


COMPOUND 


Muriate of Ammonia 


LOZENGES, 


for mitigating Cough, facilitating 


and lessening expectoration, Chronic 
Bronchitis, and allaying tickling in 
the throat. 


An excellent remedy for keeping 
the THroat Motst while speaking 


singing. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
H. A. CASSEBEER 


APOTHECARY, 
57 Fourth Avenue, 


(opposite A. Stewart & Co,’s) 


New York. 
For sale by pharmacists and sent 


by mail on receipt of price, 


2) 'TS. 


RVE YOUp 
USE ONLY 
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ANGE Qu E 
"OOTH WAS 


S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 
ELIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 
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SOLD EVE RYWHERE 


™°3SN NI 


DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE BEST GOODS. 


Boots, Shoes and Slippers 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
Drese 


Kid Button Beots, F2. 
Fine French Kid Butten Boots, 


$3.50, #4. a 
French Kid Butten Boots, 
$3.50. Usual price. 
School shoes. "Neat ene. Durable, 
HButten or. Lac e, #1.75,. and 
Cae ren’s Button or Lace, $1.25, $1.50. 
Conaress ¢ Gaiters, $1.50, $1.75, #2. 
Geuts’ Gatters, #2, 2.50, $3: 
$3.50. ed Bargain 
SAli goods warranted as ‘represented. Orders by 
mail will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Goods ,~y- Cc. O. D., with privilege of examining. 
Send for furteer particulars to 


F. E. KILPATRICK & CO., 


S16 Bowery, near York Cis. 


Metallic Cases Caskets 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made inal! sizes, from 
iy cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 

op proswes by all Undertakers and Sextons. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 


RA 


- 406 Peari St. ond 4 i2 New Bowery, New York. 


stop Organ tor #67. 


ORGAN LEGER BUWLBY 


Reed and Rev. 8. E. Webster, Washington, N. J. 


PY rans Liszt wrote tothe Agent: 


of Health for funerals 
YMOND MFG. 


brand new twelve- 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


'HURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers 

/ ding, S rie sand Mattresses, of ali des 
ut 8. P. KITTLE’S, 203 Canai Street. New York. 
BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Eetablis’ in 1867 
Ruperior Bells of and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotery Hangings, for Church .. 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hou 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. “Pully Werranted 
liiustreted Catalogue sent Free. 

& Torr, 102 E. Od Clee’ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY eo We 
superior qualit of Bells. 

cial attention given to C CHI URCH BELLA, 

lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


“26 Churches, etc., tnown te the public since 
bere mage at “THE BEI. 

Weert Troy. N. New Pate 


Catalogues free. ile 
IMPROVED CABINET ORGAN. 


Excelling what has previously been accomplished in 
POWER, PURITY, and DELICACY OF TONES. 


The Liszt Cabinet Organ 


(Style No. D1).—FIVE OCTAVE; BEVEN SETS OF 
REEDS OF TWO AND A HALF OCTAVES EACH, AND 
ONE SET OF ONE OCTAVE; FIFTEEN STOPS; NEw 
RCALE OF REED-BOAKD, KREBDS AND ACTIONS, 
WITH VENTRILO CHEST AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS, PATENTED 1876-7. 

RASE.—CONTRA Basso, ft.; ENGLISH HORN, 
Sft.; VIOLA, 4ft.; VIOLA DOLCE, 4 ft.; SUB-BASE, 
lt fv. TREBLE—CORNO, 16 ft.; MELODIA, 8 [t.; 
PICCOLO, 4 ft.; SERAPHONE, Sft.; VOIxX CELESTE, 
sft. THROUGHOUT.—FULL ORGAN, (knee stop), 
Vox HUMANA, OCTAVE COUPLER, (coupling up), 
KNEE SWELL, I. Forte, Il. ForTE. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the 
pleasure of announcing that specimens of this fine 
organ (fac simues in their musical part ef one 
furnished Dr. Franz Liszt), are now ready, and 
may be seen at their warerooms and principal 
agencies. The origin of this improved organ and 
of ite name, is as follows: 

Having occasion to make an organ expressly for 
the very celebrated Dr. Franz Liszt, in which full 
sonorous power was especially desired, as well as 
such delicacy and purity of tune as could afford 
satisfaction to sv critical a judgment as that of 
the great maestro, we took the opportunity to 
carry out and introduce improvements which had 
been first presented in our organs at the U. 8. Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. with others which had been 
long in progress. The result was more than satis- 
factory to ourselves; the improvement greater 
than we had ventured to expect. In our own 
warerooms in Boston and New York, the new in- 
strument was seen and tested by a number of the 
best musicians in the country. who pronounced it 
a material advance upon ali that had before been 
accomplished. le the ef the Agent for the 
sale of our organs in Hanover, Germany, tt was 
also greatiy admired. The Hanower Courter de- 
clared it to be “at the very height of development 
of instrumenta of the class,”’ evincing “ extraordi- 
nary progress.’" After its receipt and trial, Dr. 
“The beautiful 
organ gf the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, of 
Boston, receives no leas praise bere than tn Han- 
over. It fully justifies the remarkable, well- 
founded and wide-spread renown of these superb 
instruments.” It was immediately put in use tn 
his orchestra. 

We are confirmed in our judgment, then, that 
the tones of this new organ are the Ancst that have 
ever been produced from reeds, not because of mere 
oddity of effect, but from their true dlapason-iike 
quality and fullness, and from their excellent 
power and pervading and sustaining effect; and 
that. as a whole, it is,in proportion to ite sise and 
extent, much in advance of anything we have before 
been able to produce. 

Circulars with full particulars, also catalogues 
illustrating and describing all the styles of the 
celebrated MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 
which have taken highest honors at all the 
World's Exhibitions of recent years, and are the 
only American Organs which have ever taken 
highest award at any such, sent free 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., Boston ; 25 Union Square, 
New York; 230 and 252 Wabush 
Avenue, Chicage. 


on & Tune 
Hymn & Books 
FOR THE SAN 


CHOIRS AN AND HE DANCTUARy 


NS & 
CHAPEL SONGS 27" 


SOCIAL MEETING& 


“DAs 


Chicago & New Orleans; 
Now For Sanday Schools. 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


By James Il. Fillmere. 
It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
bined notation. bend fora sample copy. Price 35 cts. 


$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail. 
LLMORE BROS., 


Specimen pages free, OINCINNATL 
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JUNE 13, 1877. LHE CHLLSIZAN UNION 
caren vox TAY. Conklin & Son, | THEDINGEE & CONARD Co’s 
M4. 5 LTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
i se HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS OF 
=| MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 
bie Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flow- 
From No, 18 Fourth Ave.,to No,64 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 
Their Stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING they sel! for 75 per cent. of cost forthe purpose of closing that | for $35 26 for 35 for $5, For 10 cents ea 
: ar Wort! re 
DEPARTMENT. TO ROSE CULTURE, choos 
Particular attention paid to Custom Work. A Full Assortment of both nd ure he larger! 
Save your little creeping child from fallin 6 2. Refe 100 ithe d 
scalded, ae hfe- time calamity. or perhaps O8 HAND GROWERS, West Grove, ra. 
save its life rice ° a oO} ND. 
ai = iF” A Call trom old and new triends is respectfully solicited. | 
Diseases of the Eye, BUY EL PRINTER'S GUIDE 
ce 
at /perationa for cataract have been per- , 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an meres Ul mM a Nn a | i O O Ss; How es to Print 
~~ tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), AS and Printer. Address 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury.—a ed- P PRINTING 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad. Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., PRESS. 
in dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. OF 
TERRY'S p an. J U Lia 
WwA Y 
oF SAL ICYL IC A Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, HOT LOW PRESSURE 
am 301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. ~ 
~ 
tional advantage of being ~ A. rHE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 
Cireular and Price List free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you saw this advertisement. } 
tN, of contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS Goedca sent, C.0.D.. free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my aoe et ™“ 
aK, of sewer gas, miasmatic and malaria! exhalations. | expense. 
It iss special boon to SCHOOL CHILDKKN who ure A Safe, Sure and Cheap Destroyer of the 
Ts, tion of sk 
VENTS | BAPP ING. Endorsed by the medical pro~ FO EN AND BOYS CURRANT worms and other Insects is 
for Octe. Sample cake sent post- paid for 2 25 cts. OUR PEST= <p 0 ISON. 
the FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. Men’s Suits from 3 - 
ine THE BEVERLY co., Agents, | CLO H NG Boy’s Suits from ae Base death it in a 
ne CuicaGo, LLL. Ghats cents on mal for ben.) Send 
Every Taste and every Purse can be suited Circular with hundreds of testimon 
pal VACUUM CU RE, | from our Large and Fashionable stock. chEMIC AL WORKS, " ‘City. 
ov INE vor | All Garments equal te best Custom Work, 
9 
DR. C. M. NEWELL, 
or 
of 1074 Washington St., Nos. 261 and 263 EIGHTH AVENUE, US 7 
“) 
nad t BOSTON. Cor. 23d Street, Grand Opera House. MATE RIALS . 
The following letter from the Kev. William R. Packtog Bojjer 
Alger, referring to his wonderful restoration toa 
tis post- b Acid, and ater-proof Coatt . Cements «& 
state of perfect menta) and physical vigor, will | hones. Co., N. "| 50 Toe. CO. Bristol, "Ct. Samples, Illustrated C atuioguer, “Priee- Lists, 
he interest those who are not familiar with the new a en = a H W JOHNS’ MFG CO Ss 
n- 
and of bo B KLYN ADVERTISEMENTS 
the | 
dit Boston. Nov. 1, 1874. KOO “ 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 3 
een It ie my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as = = 
the practiCiDg vy Dr. C. M. Newetl.ts of the greatest 
wae efficacy and vaiue. It has the highest claims both LARCEST AND CHEAPEST 
de- on the patronage of the public and on the atten- ; e= 
ent tion of the medical profession, The theory of it ‘ 
rdi- is 80 rational and clear, en principles of science, 
Dr. as to convince any one of its utility who wil! ex- = 
iful amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 8 R K Y N 
of Dr. Newel) within the past Ove years shows a large , ; 7 wal 
number of surprising cures. can also gratefully 605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. = 
ell- testify to the ski!) and kindness of Dr. Newell, as ‘ = ) 
erb well as to tnvaluable personal benefits derived IN KE & Tr I = 
» In from bis treatmentin my own case. And I heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of WIGS TOUPEES WIGS 
shat 
sere 
| HANOVER W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. a 
lent 327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
and Fi re Insu rance Com pany, Paratoga Waves, invisitie and inimitable. Those who ap superior should e ine our > 
and ver Stock Of Ladies! and Wigs, Halt igs, Le Mat raide or 
wiitc ve colur and shace e ect an ™ our own irom Can & 
Jore 120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. the very Lowest Prices. Country orders punctually attended te. @ 
rues Cash $500,000 00 = 
the Re-Insurance Fund.............. 525.127 30 ESTABLISHED 1839. S = ~ 
ANS, Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 0 eT W J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees & Makers 
me . 608,393 14 Stewart & Co 477 STREET, N.Y. 
) Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 
aken “ 1) We will during 
B.S. WALCOTT, President.| 174 FULTON St. BROOKLYN, IN WALL PAPER! A | GREAT OFFER !!. thene Times 
, |. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with second-hand of firet-clases makers ioclioding 
CARPETINGS soap and water, Is superior to patted walle. Call | or te let pald for than ever before 
ar and examine for re ore 
EVER EXHIBITED. sortpent of fine ies, Demash, Satin, ordi. offered. WATERS’ GRAND SOUARE and 
MOQUETTES. Yard. nary UPRIGAT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
WALL PAPER THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
BODY BR RUSSELS. to the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
NG 8, Suc. to $1 per Yar . 45tops . T Stops 868. 8 Stops $75.10 
com n e Cu orrices n perfec - LOCAL 
ks Lambrequins, attresses. and every article known The Washable Papers ere POR SALE ONLY by TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Siusewased 
INSURANCE to the trade; all at the Lowest Kates possible. GEORGE ELEFORD, Catalegecs Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
~—in COMPANY, STEWART & CO. 4 House, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. | Ministers,Churche,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
RY 6 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, CEORCE HALBERT, Street, Sos Dealers, 40 East St., Union square, N. ¥. 
S. 261, 262, 263 Broadway. Painter. Decorator & Paver Hanger THE TRADE SUPPLIED. TESTIMONIALS. 
pe ger, The New York “ Times says: Waters’ Orches- 
NCS E. D. BURT & CO.,, | Scot. cise of 
ASSETS, $4,827,1 76.52 Nes. 226 and 225 Fulton Street, *? | one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects 3 
iG. SURPLUS, $820,000 | Bet: and Clark. BROOKLYN. 287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. being produced by the player are singel 
_ ’ ’ Calls attention to his new styles of Hal! Decora- General Assorument of The tone is ful). clear. and resonant. and a ¥ 
APPROVED FORM OF POLICY tion. is produced with the chime o 
UED ON MOST FAVORAB 
LE TERMS OVINGTON BROTH ERS BOOTS & SHOES. Plance are wel] known among the 
best. 
ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES Fine China and Glase Geods, Majelica. Meadquarters for E. C. BURT'S instruments with conSdence, from personal know! 
nowledge, as of the 
ris AP P ROVED CLAIMS Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. Orders from the: sent py | Very best quality.—Christian Intell ligencer 
Is. MATURING IN 1877 246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn,N.Y | | £7 Price List furnished on application. Revolvers T-shot $2.40, 70 kinds, Guns & Rifles $6 
DE wi BE DISCOUNTED AT 74 and No. 146 Mate Street. ( hicage. MANACED BY LADIES. WESTERN GUN WoRKs, Chicago, 
SIDE PLAITINC. Brockiyn Employment Bureau. 25 paid. JONES Co. 
cts. - PRESIDENT. while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- help of ds. We not promise samples, 3c. W. J. Kirby. East Chatham N.Y 
y mail. enry W. Balawih, Sup’t. Middle Department | wg, RINER. Fult Street mestic service without d to nafionalit 
Drexe! Building. cor. Wal! andBroad Ste. religion. N. B.—We t Nurses supplied. $66 ft free. H HALLETT & CO. Portiana, Me. 


163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn. 


| 


